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PREFACE. 



The fifth volume of The Osprfy brs been finished, and with it a well rounded period of five 
years— a lustrum — has been completed. Maturity iias been attained, and the desire to throw off 
the old plumage and to take on a new one, which has been felt for a long- time, may now be fitly 
realized. A moult is seasonable. With the present volume a first series of the magazine is 
broug-ht to an end. A new one will follow. 

The interest in the Journal was purchased by one of the manag-ing- editors at the instance of 
the late Doctor Coues after the first number of a third volume had been already issued. Various 
causes later entailed upon the purchaser the necessity of either abandoning it or continuing it under 
other auspices. The latter seemed to him to be the lesser of two evils, and he was fain to edit it 
himself with the assistance of the ablest of the ornithologists resident at Washington. Under 
such conditions the last two of the volumes have been published. 

The style and typography adopted by the original editor was continued, but with some essen- 
tial modifications, by Doctor Coues. Those modifications were introduced into the second number 
of the third volume. 

A 4sslike to depart abruptly from a standard once adopted, influenced the succeeding editors 
in preserving, for the time being, the system as left by Doctor Coues. They were determined, 
however, at the end of a definite period, to assume a new dress and apply new methods. The time 
has now come. 

The new series will be entitled as the old, but numbered as "second series, volume one** and 
so on; the numeration will b.e also continued from the first, however, and volume one will thus be 
**volume six of the complete series", etc. The text will be in large type (Small Pica or 11-point 
instead of Brevier or 10-point) and the numbers will consist of 24 in place of 16 pages, or the 
equivalents as plates, two pages being represented by one plate. The proportion of body and 
supplement will vary; sometimes 4 or 8 pages of the latter will be given with 16 or 20 pages of the 
former, and sometimes these proportions will be reversed. 

The *%ife and Times of William Swainson** is concluded in this volume. Originally it was 
intended to be completed in four numbers of Thk Osprby, but friends, in whose judgment the 
author and editors feel confidence, expressed approbation of the mode of treatment and urged 
that the life be made the medium of much interesting and important information respecting the 
conditions of science and **philo8ophy*' in the time covered. The biography consequently was 
extended and has become, to some extent, the history of a peculiar and interesting stage of science 
prevalent in the third and forth decades of the past century. For a time, the ideas charac- 
teristic of that stage were dominant, and those who shared them looked down with scorn upon 
the humbler students who were content to deal with facts and with contempt upon poor anatomists, 
who were scarcely deemed entitled to be called zoologists! It is interesting to turn back and view, 
through the long vista of past years, the contrast between the approved ornithology of that time 
and the work done then and before that time by ornithotomists. The latter were not recognized 
as true ornithologists and were completely ignored by those who usurped the right to be exclu- 
sively so called. But those ornithotomists were laying the foundation stones of what is now 
recognized as the science of ornithology and the philosophy then regnant has long since been 
discarded. 

For over two years, the editors have had in hand engraved portraits of a number of naturalists 
prominent in American ornithology as well as sketches of their lives. It was deemed inadvisable, 
however, to give undue prominence to biography and consequently that material has been held 
back until the Life of Swainson was finished. The time has now come to utilize the matter and 
the first of the lot will be published in the initial number of the new series of The Osprby. 

It was, for a long time, hoped that a serial work on American Birds could be issued as a sup- 
plement to The Osprey, but the attempts to organize the force to undertake such a work on a 
uniform plan were unsuccessful. For the present, therefore, the editors are compelled to suspend 
th^ attempt. Meanwhile ^Jiey will issue, as a supplement, signatures of a new work on general 
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ornithology. This will be brought fully up to date. The wants of the American reader will be 
especially considered, and more attention will be paid, in proportion, to American forms than to 
others. Those of other lands, the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippine Islands, and Australia will 
also be given a prominent place. There are so many works on European Birds readily accessible 
that less attention need be given to, them than to the others, but they will by no means be 
neglected. One or two plates will be issued with each number but, as in the case of such works 
generally, will not correspond with the text of the number in which they appear. Instructions 
for arrangement and binding will be given with the final number^ 
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Original Articles. 



A TRIP TO THE DISMAL SWAMP. 
By Patti, Bartsch, Washington, D. C. 



In the middle of June, 1897, a party of five, of 
which I was a member, paid a visit to the Great 
Dismal Swamp of Virginia. We camped in the 
hotel at the mouth of Jericho Ditch, on the edge 
of beautiful Lake Drummond, and spent a week 
full of enjoyment and profit in this little fre- 
quented home of solitude. 

The pleasant memories and perhaps the desire 
to add a specimen of that rare Warbler, Hclinaia 
swainsonii Aud., which inhabits this region, to 
my collection, prompted a second pilgrimage to 
to the shores of the diisky lake and it is of this 
second trip that I wish to speak. 

On the eve of the 2d of June, 1899. Mr. William 
Palmer, Chief Taxidermist, U. S. National Mu- 
seum, and myself embarked on the Washington 
and Norfolk Steamer Norfolk, and arrived at the 
city of the same name the following morning. 
Our steamer was somewhat late, and failing to 
make connections, we were obliged to take a 
somewhat later train for Sufl"olk than we 
had intended; however, we finally reached this 
place where our supplies for a week's trip were 
to be purchased. 

I wish I might devote a chapter to Suffolk 
and describe the eff^ect this little city produces 
upon a man from the energetic north or 
west, but I fear this would require more space 
than is allotted to the entire sketch hence, suf- 
fice it to say that here the automoblile has as 
yet not superseded the oxcart; nor the desire for 
wealth, and the power of the al might)' dollar 
closed the hospitable doors of its inhabitants to 
the stranger, nor diminished the native's love of 
leisure. Quaint hisloric Suft'olkl even y<>»', like 
your gloomy neighbor, have charms all your 
own, and your memorj' invites again and again 
a closer and longer acqunintaiice. 

We supplied our commissary department with 
everj'thiiig that experienced hands deem neces- 
sary for such a trip as the one we were about to 
undertake, and did this to an admirable degree, 
forgetting only that most needed article, the 
staff of life- our bread. 



After a drive of some two miles through a 
country devoted largely to truck gardening, we 
reached Jericho Ditch, one of the three possible 
entrances to the sw^amp, and by two o'clock p. 
m. we were ready to push off, down the canal, 
for the lake ten miles to the southeast. 

Profiting by our former experience, we had 
this time chosen the little flat bottomed, double- 
bowed boat in preference to the clumsy, heavy, 
water-soaked, hollowed-outlog, ordinarily termed 
**dugout," which caused us no end of trouble in 
'97, due, no doubt, in a large measure to a lack 
of training on the part of the occupants. What- 
ever the craft, there are but two ways to propel 




THE START. 

it; one by means of the paddle, the other by 
pole, each method recjuiring some experience. 
The ditch is not wide enough to permit the use 
of oars, and the way is frequently obstructed by 
sphagnum and other aquatic vegetation. But 
withal, the ditch is a dieam of a place, and I 
long to be there again I Now that the memory 
of hardship and toil have faded in part, or at 
least, have moved into the background, the 
pleasure of its beauty st:m(!.«s out all the more 
charming and vivid, and I can imagine myself 
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reclining in comfortable ease while Uncle 
Joshua, that dusky dweller of the lake, slowly 
and with measured stroke drives my canoe 
silently through the long aisle toward the en- 
chanting lake on trip number three. 

Voices of familiar birds greeted us on every 
hand; the swamp is filled with musical sound. 
There are the notes of the Maryland Yellow- 
throat, the Yellow-breasted Chat, and the ever 
noisy White- ej'ed Vireo, greeting you and call- 
ing to you long before you push your canoe 
from its moorings, and as you proceed down the 
canal, still other familiar sounds will reach 
your ear, for the fauna of the adjacent region 
mingles strongly with the birds which are con- 
fined to the Swamp proper, and such notes as 
those of Prairie Warbler and the Chewink w^ill 
linger for a long time. 

For some distance the heavy timber has been 
cut away and brought out from the swamp by 
way of the ditch, sometimes as floating logs, 
sometimes as sections ready to be cut into 
shingles or fence posts, as is the case shown in 
the accompanying illustration, and frequently 




LOGGING. 

as the finished article itself. Both Washington 
and Jericho Ditch were made with no other end 
in view than to reach the valuable timber of the 
region and bring it to market. Formerlj' a tow- 
path was kept in repair on one side of the canal, 
but to-day this has been reclaimed by swamp 
vegetation, and in many places all traces of it 
have vanished. For a number of miles there- 
fore we do not have heavy timber bounding the 
canal, but a dense almost impenetrable second- 
growth of brush and shrubbery, which extends 
its branches and vainly attempts to overarch 
this watery way. On these arching branches 
the Acadian Flycatcher finds a place where he 
may place his nest and cradle his young, away 
out of reach of the many reptiles which itifest 
the region. This bird is a xery abundant sum- 
mer resident throughout the swamp, and its 
peculiar note is an ever conspicuous feature of 
the ditch. Its relative, the (ireat Crested Fly- 
catcher, is also present, and its note is always 
more or less in evidence, but yet the Acadian 
outnumbers him at least ten to one. Here 
and there the banks of brush give place to 
heavy beds of fern extending for some distance 
where the soil of the towpath furnishes them a 



foothold. Not unfrequentlj', too, the sides are 
bordered bj' a rank growth of cane, a welcome 
retreat of the Yellow-throat. This bird assumes 
more and more the characters of the Florida 
variety rosroi' as one gets deeper into the inte- 
rior, and I have found it necessary to bestow 
this varietal name upon the specimens taken 
about the lake and the surrounding country. 
These forms are easily distinguished from 
typical trichas, even in the field, on account of 
the differences in their notes. The specimens, 
however, are not typical roscoi', but belong to a 
form intermediate between true trichas and 
roscoi\ favoring the variety more than they 
do trichas. 

The two most characteristic birds of the 
swamp make their appearance soon after one 
sets out from the landing, becoming more and 
more abundant as one approaches the lake. 
These are the two Swamp Wood Warblers, the 
Prothonotary and the Hooded, both abundant 
summer residents of the region. I can think of 
no fairer picture than such as w^e beheld on 
manj' an occasion during our stay. A narrow, 
straight, clear, glossy, stretch of dark colored 
water, bounded by vegitation so rank that it 
appeared like a veritable wall, with a strip of 
clear blue sky above and perfect reflection 
beneath; so perfect in fact, that you will turn 
the photo taken, over and over before you will 
satisfy yourself as to which is its correct posi- 
tion? Here green Smilaces [rotundifolia and 
lauH/oiia) bound the whole which in places con- 
sisted largely of Swamp Azalea [A. Z'jsrosa)^ 
Wild Cherry, (/*. viri^inianus)^ Swamp Huckle- 
berry, (/' straniiniiitH)^ and that splendid shrub 
with its pendent racemes of showy wax\vhite 
flowers {Lcui'othca raccfNOsa) all decked with 
fragrant blossoms at this season while their 
shady bases were ensconced in stockings of 
green moss among which sparkling Sundews 
might be seen or perhaps a colony of that pretty 
Orchis {J\iiionia ophitii^lossoiiies), peeping forth 
from its deep green setting with beauteous blush 
of pink, while midst the Sphagnum of the ditch 
dwelt harmoniously the delicate little Bladder- 
wort {rtricularia z'u/^aris), raising on slender 
pedicel its tiny, delicate, rosy cup of a blossom up 
above the watery home of its submerged stem. 
It is amongst scenes like these that I learned to ap- 
preciate the beauty of the Golden Swamp Warb- 
ler most, for here indeed, his brilliant pluinage 
seemed in accord with its surroundings. As he 
appeared for a moment like a blazing meteor 
passing down this gorgeous aisle to be s\val- 
lowed up the very next by the sheltering wall 
of foliage, or perhaps as sometimes happened a 
pair would be observed in full chase, then indeed 
is when the Prothonoton^ Warbler appears at 
his best, for extreme animation is added, and 
the effect of the white in his tail feathers conies 
into play. 

He is at all times a sprightly fellow, full of 
activitv and music, and considerably on the 
wing, gliding rapidly from one place to another, 
rarely rising high above the lower vegetation, 
for he is essentially a bird clinging closely to 
the proximity of mother earth and water, and 
yet he is truly arboreal. In his movements he 
difl'ers from all his relatives. He does not 
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possess that g'leaning' nature characteristic of so 
many members of his family, but seeks his food 
upon and among" the abundant decaying- moss- 
covered log's and stumps, which have been accu- 
mulating- here for ages, flitting from one to 
another, and extracting from them the insect 
food constituting" his daily fare. Here again we 
must pause and comment upon his beauty. For 



what fairer picture could one imagine than a 
Prothonotary clinging" to a moss-covered cypress 
knee, perhaps only a foot above the water, with 
his head partly lowered and tilted as if gazing- 
and admiring the reflections of his brilliant 
form in the enchanting scene mirrored beneath. 

{To be CottHnued.) 



NESTING OF THE INCA DOVE IN RAMOS, STATE OF SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEXICO. 

By JosiAH H. Clark, Paterson, N. J. 



The Inca Dove {Scarda/eiia inca) is a very 
common permanent resident in the western part 
of the State of San Luis Potosi, Mexico. It 
seems to be more a bird of the town than of the 
country, and the corrals seems to be its favorite 
place of resort. The females begin nesting here 
(which is at an altitude of about 8,000 feet) the 
last week of March, the young, one or two in 
number, leaving the nest about April 23, and by 
the first of May they will have their second set 
of eggs. They usually rear three broods, if not 
more, a season. 

When nesting they are very tame, and fre- 
quently will almost permit you to place your 
hand on them before leaving the nest; often they 
will raise up while on the nest, permitting you 



to see the eggs, setting down again as you start 
to go away. 

Their favorite nesting place here is on the 
turned up leaf of a Nopalo Cactus; on which they 
place a few loose sticks, and line the nest with a 
few grasses, for the second brood they use the 
same nest only adding more of the grasses or 
lining material. 

The eggs are white, and elliptical oval in 
shape. One set of eggs taken May 4, 1899 (this 
was their second set for the year) measures 
.90 - - .65 and ,89-- .65 inch. Nest five feet from 
ground. 

Another set taken June 1, 1899, measures .86 -j- 
.63 and .86 -|- .65 inch. 



WILLIAM SWAINSON AND HIS TIMES.— VII. 
By Theodore Gii.l, Washington, D. C. 
{Continued from VoL V\ page ro.) 



Many letters passed between Swainson and 
Richardson while the volume was being written 
and especially while it was passing through the 
press. Most, if not all, of Richardson's letters 
to Swainson were preserved by the latter and 
are in the Swainson correspondence purchased 
by the Linnean Society of London in 1900. 
The first of Richardson's letters in the collec- 
tion is dated Chatham, 18 June, 1829, and the 
last relative to the Fauna Boreali-Americana, 
London, 14 October, 1831, the time thus inter- 
vening being about two years and a third. 
Swainson seems to have been somewhat urgent 
for payment; the publisher for the government, 
John Murray, **complains of the expenses" to 
Richardson and even writes a couple of letter 
direct to Swainson (7 and 17 Dec, 1829) on 
business matters. Richardson frequently urges 
greater expedition on the work; he also early 
(8 July, 1829) complains that he '4s scarcely 
reimbursed for his own" but later (24 Sept., 
1829) "sends Swainson jf61;" he then was pre- 
paring his descriptions of the birds which were 
at first very detailed. This detail was so great 
that Swainson remarks against it and Richard- 
son (24 Oct., 1830) promises to take his **advice 
and abridge his descriptions." Richardson is 
very courteous and even deferential to Swain- 
son; he confesses that he is '*not versant in the 
mode of forming Latin names from the Greek" 
and applies to Swainson for information! 

Swainson as an adviser in the formation of 
Latin or Greco-Latin names reminds one forci- 



bly of the parable of the blind leading the blind. 
If Richardson did not know then, he subse- 
quentiy developed considerable aptitude in the 
formation of such names and proposed many 
good ones. In his dealings with Swainson, 
however, he not only defers to him, but at last 
(13 April, 1831) we find him * 'generously offer- 
ing to S. to give S's name as the authority for 
all new species". In his last letter of the period 
(14 Oct., 1831) we find that he declares "The 
Birds of the Faun. Bor.-Am. all but completed." 

The only other letter from Richardson to 
Swainson preserved by the latter was written 
nearly ten years later (15 Feb. 1840), on the eve 
of Swainson 's departure from his native land; 
in this he "excuses himself for not adopting S's 
generic names, and bids him farewell."* 

Swainson evidently appreciated the liberality 
of Richardson's treatment and was very compli- 
mentary to him. In his notice of Richardson in 
his "bibliography of zoology" (Taxidermy, etc., 
p. 308) he even went to the extreme of falsifying 
the record and referred to the volume of the 
"Fauna Boreali-Americana" on which they were 
collaborators as "The Birds, by Richardson and 
Swainson;" he also records in the ornitholo- 
gical bibliography of his "Natural History and 
Classification of Birds," (i, 218,) the same work 
as by "Richardson and Swainson," although 
he gives the proper sequence in the detailed title. 
In the latter work (i, 218) he likewise notes that 
"the whole of the descriptions, and nearly all 
the synonymes, are entirely from the pen of Dr. 



*The quotations in this section are. of the notice of Swainson's letters by Doctor Guniher in the Proceedings of the 
Linnean Society of London Wixh section, (p. 5*-J-5JJ,) and not of Richardson's own words. 
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Richardson; and we may, therefore, be per- 
mitted to express our opinion, in the words of 
another writer, that 'they are models of perfec- 
tion/ »' 

This work may be properly desig-nated as a 
g-reat one. Dr. Couesf expressed the opinion 
that **the influence which this work exerted 
cannot well be overstated. It occupied in the 
present century the place previously filled by 
the works of Edwards, Forster, Pennant and 
Latham, so far as the birds of America north of 
49° north latitude are concerned; for forty years 
following" its publication, it was the chief source 
of inspiration of numberless writers on the 
same subject, and it continues to be a standard 
authority.'' 

It was a complement rather than a rival to the 
works previously published or in the course of 
publication on the Birds of North America, for 
those related chiefly or even almost exclusively 
to the species occurring- further south, in the 
United States. Wilson's ''American Ornitho- 
log-y" had already become almost old having 
been published seventeen to twenty-three years 
before and the nomenclature adopted therein 
was that of the lyinnean school. Bonaparte's 
"American Ornithology," a continuation of 
Wilson's, was almost complete, three volumes 
having been published (1825-28) but the fourth 
did not appear till two years later (1833). Audu- 
bond's Atlas ("The Birds of America") was 
being carried through the press; the first volume 
of 100 plates had already appeared (1827-30) as 
well as the first plates of the second, but the 
completion did not see the light till 1838. Audu- 
bon's text ("Ornithological Biography") began 
to appear in the same year, the first volume bear- 
ing the date 1831, but was not completed till 
nine years later (1839). There was thus re- 
markable activity in the publication of expen- 
sive ornithological works at the time — especially 
remarkable when the population of the United 
States is considered. The recent census (1830) 
had revealed a number less than thirteen mil- 
lions (12,866,020). The number of amateur orni- 
thologists or those interested in birds was com- 
paratively small- far less in proportion than at 
the present time. We can not but admire, then, 
the boldness which the f ublishers of the works 
in question showed in undertaking them with- 
out subsidies. The "Fauna Boreali-Ameri- 
cana," however, was subsidized by the English 
Government and, as the title-page indicates, 
"published under the authority of the right 
honourable the Secretary of State for colonial 
affairs" by John Murray. The scope of the 
work has been so well indicated by Coues that 
his description may be accepted rather than a 
new one which would not be better. 

"The work has a twofold character — it is an 
account of the Birds of the Fur Countries, inter- 
spersed with contributions from Mr. Swainson 
to general ornithology —the latter in the shape 
of disquisitions, foreign to the scope and purpose 
of the book, upon the quinary, miscalled the 
natural, sj'stem; wildly speculative articles 
which, though in the fashion at the time, add 
considerably to the bulk of the volume without 



perceptibly increasing its value, and are chieflY 
noticed now because they include several new 
tenable generic names. 

"Dr. Richardson's Introduction (pp. i-xl), con- 
stituting a treatise by itself, opens with a his- 
torical sketch of the subject. The collections 
made on the Arctic coast during the voyages of 
Ross and Parry are described along with those 
made in the interior on the Franklin expeditions 
which Dr. Ri-chardson accompanied. The cir- 
cumstances under which the latter were made 
are detailed, and the general character of the 
avifauna is sketched. Various elaborate tables 
follow, displaying the several categories of 
species, their movements, etc. The remainder 
of the Introduction is occupied by Mr. Swainson. 
more suo; the Preface is from the same hand. 
though it is less distinctively quinarian. The 
body of the work treats formally of 238 species, 
giving detailed descriptions, miscellaneous bio- 
graphical items, and considerable synonymy, 
together with the foreign disquisitions above 
commented upon, which are discontinued, how- 
ever, at page 342. The nomenclature, as well as 
the classification, appears to be Mr. Swainson 's 
for the land birds; for the rest, Temminck's 
Manual is followed. The minute descriptions 
suffice for the identification of nearly every 
species of the work, while Swainson 's plates 
have long been famous for their faithfulness 
both in drawing and coloring; copies vary, how- 
ever, in the latter respect. 

"The following appear to be new names, (some 
of extralimital species), described for the most 
part by Mr. Swainson, some being, however, by 
Dr. Richardson, and two or three by the authors 
conjointly: 

AccipUer mexicanus, p. 45. 

Buteo (Cirrus) cyaneusf van? Afnericanus, 
p. 55. 

Lanius cxcubiiorides, p. 115. 

L. ele^ans^ p. 122. 

Tyrannus borcalis, p. 141. 

Tyrannuia pusilltty p. 144. 

T, richardsoniy p. 146. 

Cincius AmericanuSy 173 [altered name from 
C mexicanus of 1827]. 

Orpheus meruloideSy p. 187 [renamed from con- 
fessedly beforenamed species]. 

Sialia mexicanay p. 202. 

Erythaca {Sialia) arcticUy p. 209. 

Vireo Bartratniiy p. 235. 

V, longirostriSy p. 237. 

Emheriza {Plectrophanes) picta, p. 250. 

Ffnberiza palUday p. 251. 

Pyrgita {Pipiio) arcficay p. 260. 

Linaria {Leucosticte) tcphrocotiSy p. 265. 

Garruius brachyrynchuSy p. 296. 

Picus anduboniy p. 3%. 

Picus [Apternus) arcticuSy p. 313. 

Tetrao ^yattkliniiy p. 348. 

Teirao {Lagopus) leucuruSy p. 356. 

Tringa Douglasiiy p. 379. 

Limosa Edzvardsiiy p. 398. 

Scolopax Drumondiiy S, Douglasiiy and ►S'. Bra- 
ziliensiSy p. 400. 

Larus Hutchinsiiy p. 419 (note). 

L, zonorhynchuSy p. 421. 



tpirds of the Colorado Valley, p. 616, 
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L. brachyrhynchiis, p. 422. 

L. Fran,':Iinii, p. 424. 

/,. Bouapariii, p. 425. 

Lestris Richanisonii^ p. 433. 

Oiiiemia americaua. p. 450. 

Cvi^iiiiS buccinator^ p. 464. 

Anser H2iichi}i>ii, p. 470. 

Pclecdfiits yCar(>i' aih^fxuts, p. 473. 

Swainson also fiirjisies t wo a ■ oes to the 
volume. 

''Append'x. Xo. i" oonii"! „ ^ i.racters of 
g"enera ami siii)i,^ot.erM .lit.iert > :•. jicd." In 
this are g-iveii <li t-ms.^ , J era based on 

birds from all par! <ii t- 

All of these naiii ■>.. i ',,^ > rot actually 

new, OTie intUt d /' ... .^ attributed by 

Swainson hinstii t > i» - v niunber of th'2 

g"enera, too, IiluI he \ \ • < i iMid named by 

others previously .. ' ; > • •\\\y Swain.son's 

names are syimiiy n> S i others, are also, 

had been used hvfoi, .. , ,^r naturalists for 
various j^enera ol ciio . .' lal kingdoms. One 
even {Scaphiihicus'. \v\ 1 >. '.i ^^iven a sh<irt time 
before by Swains >ii \.\-'- If as a substitute for 
another name {(}uiscd.i>s) which was distasteful 
to him, as alre.idy seated (Osprey iv, p. IbS). 
Nevertheless, in tlio A;»i)en(iix (p. 4*H), he t^ives 
it to a totally di ficf'-nt j'enus. citinj^ fhe ''O/io/us 
N i,i^r r aiict/' as tlic "type" a?id not niakinj;- anj' 
allusion to his former n>e of the name. It is 
barely permissibi ^ for us to think that this 
double use of the name may have been the result 
of forg-etfulness and not intentional. Swainson 
repeatedly evinced such forf^etfulness and gave 
the same name to dilTeront genera. 

The only genera of this list which are repre- 
sented in Anglogean America are thirteen, viz: 
9, Tyratnius (p. 484), 34, Zonal richia (493), 35, 
Liti'aria (493), 3b, /.cncos/icic (493), 38, Scoiccop- 
has^us (494). 39, Molot finis (494), 40, Dvsornithia 
(495), 41. Cyaniirns (495), 43. Sclasphorus (49(>), 44, 
Chordeilcs (496) 45 Ccnfroccrctis (496), and 47, Dcn- 
droriessa (497). Of these all are retained by re- 
cent ornithologists excejU Linaria {-^ Acj^io- 
thus Cab.) Dysoniithia (— Pcrisorciis Bon.) and 
Dendronessa (=- Aix Boie, 18. 

**Appendix, No. 11" includes supplementary 
observations on the ''Laniada'", "Sylviadie,*' 
"Ampelida^'* and **Corvida'** as well as the 
description of a supposed new species of Scolopax 
preserved in the British Museum. The Scolo- 
pax — named .S", Iciicnriis was later pronounced 
by John Gould, in his Birfls of (jreat Britain, to 
be the ^Htallinai^o /na/o/-^' of Europe and doubt 
was expressed as to its capture in "Hudson's 
Bay." 

This volume, although dated 1831, ai)pears not 
to have been really pul)lished till February 18v^2. 
It was runnifig for many months through the 
press and was announced in advertisements in 
the Literary ( r a ::c tic of Deceuiber {c. c- Dec. 4, 
and Dec. 18), 1830, and January {c. i^. Jan. 1), 
1831, as "in the press." In the Athcnceum of 
February 18, 1834, it was advertised that "this 
day is published" the long-looked for volume, 
and in a number of subsequent issues the work 
was further advertised: an editorial notice in 



the Athen^um of February 4, 1832, however, 
told of it in the statement: **we think it well 
to announce the publication of this splendid 
work*'. 

The work was also reviewed in the AthencBum 
and in the Literary Gazette for February 11, 1832. 
In the review in the Athenceum the interesting- 
infor: lation is given that "this splendid 
volume, the publication of which we announced 
in our pajier of last week, forms the second part 
of the lirst zoological work ever published under 
the immediate authority of the British Govern- 
ment." 

SWAINSON 'S yUARREl, WITH VIGORS. 

While in Paris in the summer of 1829, Swain- 
son made the acquaintance of a number of the 
mo.Nt prominent naturali.sts of France, and 
among them were Kene Primevere I^esson and 
Anselme Gaetan Desmarest; both were ornitho- 
logical as well as mammalog-ical authors and 
the former (a surgeon in the French navy) a 
very voluminous one They had incurred the 
displeasure of Nicholas Aylmer Vig-ors, the 
Secretary of the recently started Zoolog'ical 
Society of London, on account of dissent from 
or criticism of some of his views, and been sub- 
jected to some caustic criticism in turn. Swain- 
son intervened with the result so frequently 
consequent on an intermeddler. 

Swainson appears to have been influenced by 
mixed motives in engaging- in this controversy. 
If one may be excused for attempting to draw 
aside the vail which hides a secret and read 
between the lines, he may be pardoned for as- 
suming that friendship for Lesson and Des- 
marest was a secondary sentiment; doubtless 
the intervening defender was willing to confirm 
the good will of the French naturalists. He was 
doubtless able to convince himself that his 
motives were purely altruistic; he was, however, 
very willing to avail himself of an opportunity 
to administer a chiding to Vigors. That man, 
as secretary of the Zoological Society, had in- 
curred his displeasure; furthermore, his inti- 
macy with MacLeay and his advocacy and pos- 
turing as a mouthpiece of the great orig-inal 
quinarian, especially in his application of qui- 
narianism to the classification of birds, had 
undoubtedly provoked his jealousy. He little 
foresaw the logorrhea which would be conse- 
quent on his action or the blow to his vanity 
which would be administered. 

The controversy was initiated by him in an 
article in the Magazine of Natural History for 
March, 1831, (ii, 97-108) entitled **A Defence of 
certain French Naturalists," purporting to 
be in answer to one published by Vigors in 
the Zooloj^ical Journal (iii, 92-100). It was rather 
an attack on Vigors, however, than a defence 
of the French naturalists. A gt-eat fire was 
kindled from a very little flame. 

{To be Continued,) 



*We are indebted lo Dr. Richmond for callins atlenlion to the advertisement and reviews here noticed. 
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THE OSPREY OR FISHHAWK; ITS CHARACTERISTICS AND HABITS.— II. 
By Theodokk Giij., Washiii^^ton, D. C. 
' Continued J torn I'oi. l\ p. jS. 




THE NEST AND KGGS OF THK AMERICAN OSPRHY FOUND AT PKNOBSCOT BAY, MAINE. 

(Photographed by Ora VV. Knight.) 



**If the wind blow hard, and his nest lie in the 
quarter from whence it comes, it is amusing- to 
observe with what judgment and exertion he 
beats to windward, not in a direct line, that is, 
in the wimVs eye^ but making" several successive 
atcks to gain his purpose. This will appear the 
more striking, when we consider the size of the 
fish which he sometimes bears". 

Audubon thought that **the motions of the 
Fishhawk in the air are graceful, and as majes- 
tic as those of the Eagle. It rises with ease to 
a g^reat height b^ extensive circling-, performed 



apparently by mere inclinations of the wing-s 
and tail. It dives at times to some distance 
with the wings partially closed, and resumes its 
sailings, as if these plungings were made for 
amusement only. Its wings are extended at 
right angles to the body, and when thus flying-, 
/'/ is easily distinguishable from all other Hawks 
by the eye of an observer accustomed to note 
the flight of birds. Whilst in search of food, it 
flies with easy flappings at a moderate heig-ht 
above the water, and with an apparent listless- 
ness, although in reality it is keenly observing 
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the object beneath. No sooner does it spy a fish 
suited to its taste, than it checks its course with 
a sudden shake of its wing's and taii, which 
g-ives it the appearance of being poised in the 
air for a moment, after which it plunges head- 
long- with g-reat rapidity into the water, to secure 
its prey, or continue its flig"ht, if disappointed 
by having observed the fish sink deeper'*. 

WAI^K. 

On the ground the Osprey is as ungainly as in 
the air graceful. It seldom alights, *'and when 
it does so, walks with difficulty, and in an ex- 
tremely awkward manner. The only occasions 
on which it is necessary for them to alight", 
says Audubon, are **when they collect materials 
for the purpose of repairing their nest at the 
approach of autumn, or for building a new one, 
or repairing the old, in spring**. 

MKAI, TIMES. 

Naumann has attributed regular meal times to 
the Osprey in Germany and specified a break- 
fast at 8 to 9 and a "midday** (mittags) or 
early afternoon meal between 12 and 2, the bird 
seldom fishing meantimes. No such regularity 
has been noticed in the United States nor has 
any approach to it been mentioned by American 
authors. Nevertheless, as Naumann was a good 
observer, attention should be directed to the 
movements of the bird in order to ascertain 
whether there is any basis of fact for the state- 
ment. 

FOOD. 

The food consists almost if not quite exclu- 
sively of fishes, and these are always caught by 
itself. Only under stress of great scarcity of 
the normal diet would one be likely to take 
anything else. The toes and claws— especially 
the reversible outer toe which distinguishes 
tt from all the other diurnal birds of prey— 
admirably fit it for the capture of the objects 
of its pursuit. The kind of fish or the size 
matters little to it; the chief requisite is that 
it shall approach near enough to the surface to 
be pounced upon and that it be not too large to 
be taken out of the water nor too small to be 
grasped. The species will consequently vary 
with the locality, season, and nature of the 
water. Along the coasts, when the various 
species of the herring family— shad, alewives, 
menhaden, etc. — approach the mouths of rivers 
or advance into them, they are often the most 
readily obtainable. When the shoals of mullets 
seek the coast and invade the estuaries, there is 
another opportunity offered for the feasts of the 
Osprey. One of the very few English synonyms 
has been suggested by its onslaught on the 
mullets— Mullet-hawk. In the fresh waters, 
when the salmonids and suckers crowd into the 
smaller streams, they are the ones most likely 
to fall prey to the bird. In Florida, according 
to Major Bendire, **they live almost entirely on 
catfish,*' The same authority believed that the 
fish caught "are usually the inferior species, 
^tich as are seldom used for the table." It is 



not at all likely, however, that it tastes are 
so convenient to man. The bird is not a wife 
to the universal Jack Sprat. The limitation of 
the species in Florida to catfish could only have 
been for a time and under certain conditions. 
But catfish often occur under such conditions, 
frequently ascending to the surface of the 
water to inspire atmospheric air, and are so 
lethargic in their habits, that they are quite apt 
to fall an easy prey to the bird. Professor 
Bartsch, in a recent number of the Ospkey 
(v, p. 6) remarks: *'It may seem strange, but 
every fish which I have seen the Osprey catch 
about Washington, and have been close enough 
to determine has proved to be catfish. I have 
several times surprised the bird into dropping 
his prey by approaching the spot where he was 
enjoying his catch unobserved, and each time 
have found it to be a catfish.** The bird of the 
mountains and lakes often regales itself with 
a trout or whitefish. 

The weak-fish of the eastern American coast, a 
savory esculent scia?nid of the genus Cynoscion 
{C\ rixaiis)^ is a fish which is specially connected 
with the Osprey in some places. Audubon's 
figure of the bird represents it flying off with 
a weak-fish in its claws, and in one of his 
episodes he declared that he inquired **if the 
Fish-hawks were plentiful near Great Egg 
Harbor, and was answered by an elderly man, 
who with a laugh asked if [he] had ever seen 
the *Weak-fish* along the coast without the bird 
in question.** 

CAPTITKE OF FISH. 

The manner of grasping fish has been des- 
cribed by Professor Newton. One **in the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society of London, 
when a fish was given to it, was observed to 
seize it across the body, placing the inner and 
outer toes at right angles with the middle and 
hind toes, and, digging in the claws, held the 
fish most firmly by four opposite points, not re- 
laxing its hold or altering the position of the 
toes, but picking out the portions of flesh from 
between them with great dexterity.'* 

Whatever the fish taken, the bird treats it in 
the same manner. **It is a curious fact,** it has 
been thought, that it *'will never carry the fish 
with the tail to the front.** Wilson early ob- 
served that the fish was always carried head 
foremost. Mr. Charles S. Shick watched it 
often in^ Cape May County, (N. J.,) where it is 
very common, and **;wa;/v times''^ saw it **turn 
the fish around in mid air*' so as to carry it with 
head advanced. It would be desirable to have 
such a change of position **in mid air*' con- 
firmed by others. Meves wrote to Dresser that, 
in northern Russia he **saw an Osprey flying 
from Lake Ladoga to a neighbouring wood with 
a fish in his claws. It held the fish by its head, 
and the whole of the hinder part stuck up in the 
air, higher than the bird's back, looking like a 
flag,** 

Its mode of capture has been described by 
Audubon. **When it plunges into the water, in 
pursuit of a fish, it sometimes proceeds deep 
enough to disappear for an instant. The surge 
caused by its descent is so great as to make the 
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Spot around it present the appearance of a mass 
of foam. On rising with its prey it is seen hold- 
ing it'* head foremost. 

Its mode of descent on the fish has been 
described very recently by Professor Bartsch 
(OSPKEY, V, p. 6.) **The Osprey does not shift its 
center of gravity when it poises above the water 
as does the Kingfisher, whose body changes 
almost to a vertical from the horizontal position 
as he prepares for a plunge. Neither does the 
Osprey dive headfirst as does the Kingfisher; 
but he plunges into the water with wings ex- 
tended widely upward; clutching his prey with 
his i>owerful outstretched talons." 

This manner of precipitating itself upon a 
selected fish is characteristic of the Ospreys, 
and not manifested by the true fishing Eagles. 
The *'Large Gray-headed Fishing Eagle" of 
India, Polioaetus ichthyaetus, for example, has 
been especially described (b^' Blanford) as **not 
pouncing ^o\sYi on them like an Osprey, but to 
swoop yxi^on them "in its flight." 

Having captured a fish the bird, as was ob- 
served by Audubon, **mounts" a few yards into 
the air, shakes the water from its plumage, 
squeezes the fish with its talons, and imme- 
diately proceeds towards its nest, to feed its 
young, or to a tree to devour the fruit of its in- 
dustry in peace." That journey towards nest 
or tree is, however, often interrupted by the 
onslaught of an Eagle or perhaps a Frigate 
bird. 

Audubon considered that *'the Fish-hawk 
differs from all birds of prey" in an **important 
particular, which is, that it never attempts to 
secure its prey in the air, although its rapidity 
of flight might induce an observer to suppose it 
was perfectly able to do so." He spent **weeks 
on the Gulf of Mexico" where these birds were 
numerous, and observed them ''sailing and 
plunging into the water, at a time when numer- 
ous shoals of flying-fish were emerging from 
the sea to evade the pursuit of the dolphins. 
Yet the Fish-hawk never attempted to pursue 
any of them while above the surface, but would 
plunge after one of them or a bonitafish [bonito] , 
after they had resumed their usual mode of 
swimming near the surface." 

AS TO DEMAND FOR KKKSII FISH. 

It has been strenuously asserted that the 
Osprey will not only never take a dead fish, but 
will not even condescend to go after one that it 
has dropped. Controversies have been held on 
these points in weekly journals devoted to sport, 
as Forest and Stream. (See e. g.^ Volume vii, 
p. 23, p. 276, 357; viii, p. 1, 3, 4, 113, 224, 300.) 

Audubon "observed many of these birds at the 
approach of winter, sailing over the lakes near 
the Mississippi, where they feed on the fish 
which the Wood Ibis kills, the Hawks them- 
selves being unable to discover them while alive 
in the muddy water with which these lakes are 
filled. There the Ibises wade among the water 
in immense flocks, and so trample the bottom as 
to convert the lakes into filthy puddles, in which 
the fishes are unable to respire with ease. 
They rise to the surface, and are instantlj' killed 
by the Ibises. The whole surface is sometimes 



covered in this manner with dead fish, so that 
not only are the Ibises plentifully supplied, but 
Vultures, Eagles and Fishhawks come to parti- 
cipate in the spoil." Audubon adds that "ex- 
cept in such places,** he had **not observed the 
Fishhawk to eat of any other prey than that 
which it had procured by plunging headlong 
into the water after it." 

Mr. S. C. Clark a well-known writer in Forest 
and Stream (vii, 27b), has narrate! roi.ier inci- 
dent. When fishing **on Halifj'X Kiver" in 
Florida he '*caught a Seacat of three or four 
pounds weight. It was killed in recovering" the 
hook," and was thrown overt)oard. "An Osprey 
saw and seized it; as he flew away lie was pur- 
sued and robbed by an Eagle, who was watching 
for booty from a tree top. This rob'ner in turn 
was attacked by another Eagle, who forced him 
to drop the fish, which he carried away out of 
sight into the woods." 

SIZK OF PREY. 

The size of the fish taken is necessarily a very 
variable quantity, the bird not stopping to mea- 
sure a fish seen or its strength. Naumann, in 
his Natural History of the Birds of Germany 
(Naturgeschichte der Voegel Deutschlands», 
very precise in everything, estimated the weight 
to be between a quarter of a pound and 2*2 
pounds. It cannot well grasp a very small fish 
and it is limited at the other extreme by its 
ability to seize and carry. It has been fre- 
quently seen, however, to capture and fly with 
a fish bulkier than itself, that is, five or six 
pounds or somewhat more in weight. 

The bird, it has been asserted, sometimes *'will 
strike a fish too large to lift; and in such case, 
unless able to extricate its talons, it is dragged 
under the surface again and again until it is 
drowned. Professor Newton states that Mr, 
Lloyd records one having met with this fate: 
and Mr. Knox, mentions a case in which the 
bird, having landed its prey, was unable to ex- 
tricate its talons therefrom, and so fell a victim 
to the crook of a shepherd who had witnessed 
the capture." 

Mr. Dresser saw an Osprey in the Bay of 
Fundy **strike a fish which it was unable to 
lift; and after being dragged beneath the sur- 
face time after time, and making every effort to 
release itself, it was at length carried out and 
disappeared." (Dresser B. E., vi, p. 146.) 

Sometimes, at least, this inability to release 
itself may be the result of a nervous rather than 
physical cause. At least the bird experiences 
no difficulty in surrendering its prey to assail- 
ants in the form of birds as well as man. Mr. 
Dresser himself experimented on a pair 'when 
in New Brunswick, overlooking men in a ship- 
yard. The Ospreys passed over the shipyard 
**on their way from the shores of the Bay of 
Fundy to their nest, which was situated at 
some distance in the forest;" "several times" 
he '*fired at one with a rifle when it was carry- 
ing a heavy fish, and sent the bullet close 
enough to make it drop the fish." 

( To be Continued.) 
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Comments. 

NEW ORNITHOLOGICAI, MAGAZINES. 

Three new mag-azines devoted to popular 
ornithology have made their appearance with 
the advent of the new year and century, The 
Petrel, American Ornitholog-y and The Bit- 
tern. 

**Tke Pe/rer* hails from Palestine, Oregon, 
the last place on earth in which we would have 
looked for .sjjch a bird. It is edited by John 
William Martin, and is promised to be a monthly 
visitor. The first number is a neat copy, con- 
sisting of sixteen pages, 8vo., containing a 
number of very readible articles, and is prettily 
illustrated by halftone reproductions of photo- 
graphs. We extend our best wishes to this 
strayed member of the family. 

**American Ornithology'^ is edited and pub- 
lished by Chas. K. Reed of Worcester, Mass. 
It is also an 8vo. of sixteen pages, and is chiefly 
devoted to descriptions and halftone figures 
of American Birds and their eggs. We believe 
^hat this little magazine will prov^ acceptable 



to many teachers, and hence extend it our hear- 
tiest greeting. 

^^The Bittern'''' is published by Glen M. Ha- 
thorn, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and appears as 
Vol. 1/ No. 1. We received a humble little copy 
of a predecessor under the same title from the 
same source in June, 1900, a small 16mo. of 
eighteen pages, and are pleased to note the in- 
crease in size to the regular 8vo. of sixteen 
pages. The Bittern contains a number of good 
articles, and is also illustrated by halftones. 

SIJPBKFI.UITY OF OKNITHOI^OGICAL MAGAZINES. 

Almost if not quite every year, for many j'ears, 
at least one new magazine devoted to popular 
ornithology has been started and often more 
than one. The question naturally arises, cui 
bono? for what new purpose or end is it inten- 
ded? As a rule, those who start the new maga- 
zines are very young and think they have some 
special information which the world ought to 
po.ssess, but for which there is no mouthpiece. 
They want to see them.selves in print — they 
overflow with a zeal to make themselves heard. 
They believe the world will be eager to hear 
them. All they have to deliver may be given, 
however, in one or two numbers. They then 
become exhausted of intelligence, and perhaps 
of money, and the new journal dies of inanition; 
occasiortally a few more numbers are issited — 
generally much to the detriment of their own 
pockets and the patience of them.selves and their 
friends. This form of mania— at least in its 
virulent form— is mostly confined to the United 
States. In other cou tries it is very little de- 
veloped. 

Doubtless a certain enjoyment and some intel- 
lectual excercise are derived from the form of 
divertissement in question; nobody is seriously 
injured, as a rule, and we have no good reason 
to object. The cost may inconvenience some of 
the projectors, but it may be regarded as an 
outlay for education. The only one to seriously 
object is the bibliographer. How shall he treat 
these numerous candidates for popular favor? 
Shall he consider all the notes and articles con- 
tained in them seriously or ignore them? Once 
in a while a newly discovered isolated fact or 
feature is made known or a long known one 
shown up in a new relation. To go through 
all the great mass of verbiage to discover such, 
however, involves much loss of time. So say 
some of the older ornithologists! Let us hope, 
however, that any such consequences may be 
offset by the pleasure derived by the projectors in 
their work or amusement — whatever you will! 
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London's Bird Trade is treated of in a 
recent number of the London Mail. The figures 
are very interesting, especially those relating- 
to the import into America of Robins. Com- 
paratively few, so far as we can learn, come 
into the United States. Perhaps most go to 
Australia. -Editors. 

The birds to which the majority of people are 
devoting their attention at this festive season 
of the year are those which are hung up or laid 
out attractively in the windows of poulterers' 
shops. There are other kinds of birds, however, 
that cause a considerable turnover in money in 
the course of the year. Vast numbers of Robins, 
for instance, are caught and sent abroad. 

The number of Robin redbreasts {Erythaca 
rubecula) that are exported from this country to 
the United States, Canada and Australia during" 
the year reaches a total of nearly' 25.0()0, and 
they fetch about /^18,0()(). A few Starlings are 
included in these figures, as it has been found 
impossible to obtain separate statistics; but the 
great majority are Robins. 

Among singing birds, at least SO(),(K)() Canaries 
find purchasers in this country in the course of 
a year, representing in cash ;^120,0(K). Fully a 
quarter of these come from the Tyrol and cer- 
tain parts of Germany, where in some little 
villages Canary breeding is practically the only 
industry. The largest number of Canaries bred 
in England is by a firm in the neighborhood of 
Norwich, which disposes of 20,000 per year, the 
value of which is about ^"5,000. 

Piping Bullfinches are also largely of (German 
importation, the best districts for these being 
Hesse and Fulda. 

About 40,000 trained Bullfinches come into 
this country every year from Germany and 
Russia, and their value, taking one with another, 
is over /100,000 

The Chaffinch is a very common bird in Eng- 
land, so common that it can be bought in the 
street for sixpence, but in Germany there is a 
variety whose song is very highly esteemed. A 
few have been brought over here and sold at £\ 
each, but the climate does not apparently suit 
them. 

Larks and Linnets are actually to be boug-ht 
for twopence each from the men who net them, 
but a dealer usually charges at least a shilling 
for them. Blackbirds, Thrushes and Gold- 
finches usually cost more, about a couple of 
shillings, although they may be got for sixpence 
first hand. 

The largest price obtained for a British wild 
bird is ;£"10, for a perfectly white specimen of a 
Blackbird. 

Prick of Curious Animals in thk World's 
Big Markkt.— There is no branch of the animal 
king-dom, nor any corner of the world, that is 
not ransacked and explored nowadavs for the 
purpose of collecting natural history curiosities 
to supply the commercial demand. Special ex- 
peditions are sent to remote and almost inac- 
cessible regions to gather strange and rare ani- 



mals, for which the market is as unfailing- as 
for any staple product of the soil or the factory. 
Firms dealing in such merchandise in a larg^e 
way are located in most large cities, both in this 
country and abroad, and, judging from the com- 
prehensiveness of their catalogues, it would 
seem as if there was nothing that fiies or walks 
or swims that they are not prepared to furnii»h 
on short notice at list prices. 

One of these catalogues advertises a large as- 
sortment of *'live material," as it is termed. 
From this document one learns that he can 
obtain large bullfrogs at $3 a dozen, alive and 
kicking; medium sized bullfrogs, are cheaper, 
costing only SI. 75 for twelve. Turtles are S2 a 
dozen for *'adults," and small ones for aquaria 
are ofl^ered for 15 cents each. Pond snails, ••in 
assorted lots," are listed at 25 cents a dozen; 
crayfish cost $1 a dozen, and newts are 15 cents 
each. In ordering crayfish it is requested that 
a few days' notice be given in which to secure 
them, in case the stock should be low. No such 
reservation, however, is made in the case of 
earthworms, which come at 60 cents a dozen. 
It is safe to say that any small boy will furnish 
earthworms under this rate. 

It will be understood that all the above animals 
are shipped alive. The catalogue quotes small 
alligators at 50 to 75 cents apiece. Live rattle- 
snakes come higher especially the diamond 
rattlesnake which costs from $5 to S12. Eico- 
nomical p» rsons, however, may prefer a ground 
rattlesnake at $1. The copperhead is supposed 
to be about as deadly as the rattlesnake, and 
may be obtained for S2, while chicken snakes, 
king snakes, and garter snakes sell as low as 50 
cents each. 

Crabs are not offered alive, but in alcohol, and 
in this shape one can buy sand crabs, blue crabs, 
spider crabs, fiddle crabs, mud crabs, and hermit 
crabs at prices running from 10 to 75 cents 
apiece, spider crabs being the dearest. Insects, 
similarly preserved, are so cheap as to tempt 
purchase. Squash bugs cost only vSO cents a 
dozen, while giant water bugs come at only half 
that price. Earwigs are quoted at 50 cents a 
dozen, ant lions at 10 cents each, crickets at 54) 
cents a dozen, seventeen year locust at 10 cents 
apiece, and June bugs at 50 cents a dozen. 
Horse flies invite the buyer at only 10 cents the 
fly, **true wasps" may be obtained for the name 
price, and bumblebees foot the list at 6 cents. 

In London, which is the great bug market of 
the world, auctions of insects are held every 
year, and startling prices are paid sometimes 
for rare specimens. As much as $800 has been 
brought by a single butterfly, while an out of 
the way beetle may be valued at many times its 
weight in gold. 

Hamburg is a great market for wild animals, 
largely from Africa, that city having an impor- 
tant trade with the Dark Continent. To I^ndon 
came much material of the same sort from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and many rare creat- 
ures are obtained from sailors who fetch them 
from various parts of the world. An American 
dealer, not very long ago, made a special trip to 
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White Bay New Zealand, for the purpose of pre- 
curing- a kind of lizard called **sphenodon/' 
which is regarded by scientists as a wonderful 
curiosity, inasmuch as it is the only survivor of 
an entire order of reptiles, all the other genera 
and species having long since become extinct. 
This lizard, which is known to the native Maoris 
as the **Tuatera,'* is about a foot and a half 
long, and, oddly enough, seems to have affinities 
with the crocodile. Of course, all the kanga- 
roos, wombats, and flightless birds come from 
Australia, or New Zealand. A while ago the 
American dealer above referred to made a spe- 
cial trip to South America for the purpose of 
obtaining guanaco skeletons and steamer ducks. 
The guanaco is chiefly interesting, because, like 
the llama, it is a representative of the camel 
tribe on the continent. The steamer duck is 
particularly odd, inasmuch as it flies when it is 
young, but cannot do so after it has matured. 
The adult bird beats the water with its wings as 
it swims and this suggested the name given to 
the species at a period when all steamers were 
side wheelers. It cannot rise in flight, for the 
reason that, as it gets older, its wings do not 
develop in proportion to its increase in weight. 
— Philadelphia Post, 

Rei^aTive Strength of Eagle. —Cornelius 
K. G. Billings of Chicago is the millionaire 
owner of the English yacht Surf. The Surf 
was struck by a railroad float last Tuesday 
night, and is now undergoing repairs in a South 
Brooklyn shipyard. Just before this accident 
Mr. Billings had been on a cruise up the Sound. 
While on this trip the Surf's sailors captured a 
large bird that proved to be an American Eagle. 
The sailors feared that their American skipper 
would object to keeping the Eagle in captivity 
and hid the bird in the hold until they returned 
to this city. 

The bird was placed in the cellar of Henry 
Meyer's grocery store at Twenty-sixth street 
and Fifth avenue. John Meyer son of the gro- 
ceryman, was detailed to look after the bird 
until the Englishmen sailed for home next week. 
The boy fastened a chain to one of the birds 
legs and chained it to the wall. A barber named 
Angler has a shop near Meyer's store and owns 
a fox terrier named Spot. Spot succeeded in 
g-aining an entrance to the cellar yesterday 
morning; and in a few minutes the grocery- 
man thought there was an explosion under his 
place. The fox terrier and the Eagle had en- 
g-aged in battle and wine bottles, jams, pre- 
serves and other dainties were scattered in all 
directions. 

The dog was badly beaten, being almost 
blinded by the Eagle's sharp claws, but another 
dog came to his aid and the two resumed the 
attack, which resulted in the Eagle's death. 
Young Meyer arrived during the fight, but did 
not take sides. When asked about the fight he 
would onlv say in German: *'Big Eagle-bum 
fighter."— r/p^^w;?, A^. }'. 



*'SoME Animals Exterminated during the 
Nineteenth Century" is the title of an article 
by R. L. [Robert Lydekker] published in Nature 
for January 10, 1901, (p. 252-254). Of birds, 
those commented on are the Great Auk, the 
Black Emu [Drontaeus ater), the Spectacled Cor- 
morant {Phalacrocorax perspicillalus) of Bering 
Sea, the Great White Water-hen {Notomis albus) 
of Lord Howe and Norfolk Islands, the Tahiti 
Rail {Prosobotiia leucoptera)^ the White-winged 
Sandpiper {Hypotaenidia pacifica) of the same 
islands, the New Zealand Crane [Colurnix 
novaezcalandiae)^ a beautiful Pigeon of the 
island of Mauritius (Alectroenas nitidissima) 
called Pigeon hollandais on account of the plu- 
mage presenting the Dutch colors, the Kaka or 
Philip Island Parrot {Nestor productus) and a 
related Norfolk Island species (A^eslor norfolcen- 
sis)^ a Parraquet of the island of Rodriguez 
{Palaeornis exsul), the Labrador Pied Duck 
{Campfoiaetnns labradorius)^ the Crested Pied 
Starling {Fregiluptis varius) and the Black and 
Gold Mamo of Hawaii {Drepanis pacifica). 
This list might be greatly added to and more 
will enumerated in a future artilcle for the 
OspREY on Birds exterminated during the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

We may here note that the Labrador Duck 
was still living as late as 1871 or 1872; in one of 
those years Dr. George Bird Grinnell (Editor of 
Forest and Stream) saw some in course of pre- 
paration by a taxidermist at the residence of 
the late Mr. George A. Boardman of Calais, 
Maine. They had been recently bought in open 
market in New York. 



The Death of Ch arises C. Marble is noted 
by the Auk, He was editor of our contemporary 
magazine entitled '*Birds" and a resident of 
Chicago since 1893. He died in that city Sep- 
tember 25th, of heart disease, at the age of 52 
years. 

The Death of Dr. John Anderson occurred 
at Buxton, England, in August last. 

Dr. Anderson was born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, in 1833, studied medicine, and received the 
degree of M. D. from the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1861, was inimediatelj' afterwards ap- 
pointed Professor of Natural Science in the 
Free Church College of Edinburgh, resigned 
the professorship in 1864, and then went to 
India. He had been appointed Superintendent 
of the Indian Museum at Calcutta, and he re- 
tained this position till 1887. Meanwhile, he 
conducted various scientific expeditions to dif- 
ferent parts of India or neighboring lands, and 
published valuable reports on the zoological and 
anatomical results, including ornithology. He 
also contributed to scientific periodicals several 
special articles on birds, especially Asiatic 
species. His latest researches were prosecuted 
mainly with reference to a work on **The Fauna 
of Egypt". 
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A Manual of the Vertebrate Animals of 
THE Northern United States including the 
district north and east of the Ozark Mountains, 
south of the Laurentian Hills, north of the 
southern boundary of Virginia, and east of 
the Missouri River, inclusive of marine species. 
By David Starr Jordan, President of Leland 
Stanford Junior University. Eighth Edition. 
Newly Revised and Enlarged. Chicago. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 1899. [16ino., title leaf -|- i-vi 
-1-5— 379 pp.] 

Although late in the day for review, the last 
edition of President Jordan*s Manual has only 
recently come to hand and some features deserve 
notice. It is the only complete and reliable sum- 
mary of the vertebrates of the region indicated 
that has yet appeared. Its popularity and use- 
fulness may be measured to some degree at 
least by the number of editions — eight — that 
have already appeared. Each one has been 
more or less full)' brought up to date. 

In the words of the author, **the present edition 
is printed from the same plates as the fifth edi- 
tion, published in 1890. The decade which closes 
the century has seen greater activity in the 
study of species of animals and their relation 
to their environment than has been known in 
any other corresponding period in the world's 
history. Such study has given much greater 
precision to our knowledge of the characters 
and the distribution of species, with the minor 
results of the recognition of synonyms, and the 
correction of nomenclature by its establishment 
on the solid basis of priority. 

**Most of the recent changes in the scientific 
names of animals are due to the use of the ear- 
liest name given to the species, instead of some 
later one applied through error of one sort or 
another. The changes required have been made 
on the old plates." 

In the great group or subkingdom of verte- 
brates, otherwise *'Chordata," nine classes have 
been adopted, but the first two of these— Tun i- 
cata and Enteropneusta— **are excluded from the 
plan of the present work." The remaining or 
true vertebrates are distributed among four 
**provinces" or superclasses and seven classes. 
**The relations of these provinces and classes are 
shown in the following analysis taken, in part, 
from Dr. GilPs *Arrangenient of the Families 
of Fishes.' Only the more obvious characters 
are here mentioned." 

The class of **Aves (The Birds)" is revised to 
follow the generally accepted nomenclature of 
the American Ornithologists' Union. The 711 
species and 218 genera are diagnosed in 102 
pages (212 to 313) and distinctively enough as a 
rule to enable the student having the necessary 
skill and judgment to determine any bird of 
typical adult character by means of the tables 
and definitions. 

In an ^'Appendix of Birds" peculiar to the pre- 
sent edition {p. 362) dissent in one respect is 
expressed from the code adopted in the bodj' of 
the work for the nomenclature of the species. 
Dr. Jordan there remarks: "By the agreement 
of the American Ornithologists' Uniona small 



number of names of genera are set aside because 
they are nearly but not quited identical with 
other names of earlier date. This I have fol- 
lowed under protest. The only practicable rule 
in such cases in my judgment is to regard any 
two words as different unless actually spelled 
alike regardless of the questions of etymolog-y. 
In my judgment the following earlier names 
should be restored: 

"458. Eremophxla Boie, instead of Olocoris, p. 
276. 

**511. Helminlliophaga Cabanis, instead of 
Helminthophila, p. 298. 

**512. Parula Bonaparte, instead of Cotnpso- 
thlypis, p. 299". 

There is now a difference of opinion between 
ornithologists with respect to the rule in ques- 
tion, but there is, at least, a tendency among 
them to accept the rule formulated by Jordan. 
The present reviewer decidedly agrees with him, 
but assent is to be regarded as an individual, 
and not an editorial expression of opinion. 

We need only add that the volume is without 
illustrations, and is neatly and strongly bound. 

Nature's Cai^endak. By Ernest Ingersoll. 
A Guide and Record for Outdoor Observation in 
Natural History. With twelve illustrations from 
original photographs by Clarance LK>wn. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers Pub- 
lishers. MCM. [12mo. xii, pp - - 11 -J- 270 pp. 
12 pi.— $1.50.] 

As to the aim and purpose of this volume, we 
may let the author speak for himself. 

**Observation is at the basis of all scientific 
work, and is itself both a Science and an Art, 
although, after all, it is nothing more mysteri- 
ous than the faculty of keeping open at the 
same time both the eyes and the mind. 

"This little book does not pretend to teach it — 
perhaps no book can do that. It does attempt, 
however, to save your valuable hours and fleet- 
ing opportunities by reminding you from time 
to time throughout the circle of the year what is 
doing then in the living world, by giving- yon 
a memorandum of some things for which yon 
ought at that moment to be on the lookout, lest 
their brief period pass before you learn or re- 
member that this is their appointed season. In 
this respect it is a guide to study out of doors — 
a calendar of Nature's annual cycle of birth, 
career, death, and progeny — seed, blossom, fruit- 
age. 

'*The dates given refer to an ordinary season 
in the region about New York City. It was 
necessary to take some one district for the sake 
of relative uniformfty, but the limit has not 
been strictly drawn, and the book will be found 
useful throughout the eastern half of the United 
States and Canada- at least, since an observer 
anywhere may act upon its suggestions, quickly 
learning how to make local allowances for his 
own circumstances of latitude and climate. In 
doing so he will begin to understand the plea- 
sure of his work, and will call it play." 

The birds are brought into special prominence 
and the time of occurence, arrival, departure 
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and nesting* of the more conspicuous species 
noted. A wide margin (nearly the whole outer 
half of the width of a page) is left for the use 
of each owner of the work. 

The author's notes will serve to call attention 
to what may be observed or looked for and thus 
similarities as well as contrasts may become 
manifest. Undoubtedly there are many to whom 
such a volume will be of use. 

The Woodpeckers. By Fannie Hardy Eck- 
storm. With illustrations. Boston and New 
York. Mifflin and Company. The River side 
Press. Cambridge. 1899. [Square 12mo., 131 
pp.. 5 pi. and text figures.— $1.00.] 

In this little book the author charmingly sums 
up our knowledge of this small family, setting 
forth the good and evil characters of its mem- 
bers and their most interesting life histories 
and habits in so simple and pleasing a manner 
free from all technicalities, that the merest 
amateur, and especially our boys and girls for 
whom it is particularly intended, will be able to 
dig^est its entire contents without the slightest 
difficulty. We feel confident that the book will 
accomplish its mission— that of stimulating an 
interest in our birds and natural history. 

The book consists of an interesting **Fore- 
word: The Riddlers,*' followed by sixteen chap- 
ters devoted to *'How to Know a Woodpecker;" 
**How the Woodpecker catches a Grub;" *'How 
he courts his mate;" *'How he makes a house;" 
**How a Flicker feeds her young;" "Friend 
Downey;" "Persona non Grata" (which gives a 
rather severe account of our pretty Yellow-bel- 
lied Sapsucker);" "El Carpintero" (a chapter 
devoted to discussion of the California Wood- 
pecker); "A Red-headed Cousin;" "A Study of 
aquired Habits." The next four chapters are 
devoted to "The Woodpecker's Tools:" "His 
Bill;" "His Foot;" "His Tail;" "His Tongue;" 
and these are followed by a general considera- 
tion of "How each Woodpecker is fitted for his 
own kind of life, and lastly, by "An Argument 
from Design," in which the author pleasingly 
harmonizes the question of evolution with her 
own religious feelings. The Appendix (113-27) 
furnishes a key to and terse descriptions of the 
43 recognized North American species and varie- 
ties. The final pages (129-131) are devoted to 
a sufficient idex. The five colored plates, por- 
traying the Flicker, Downey, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, California Woodpecker and the Red- 
head are fairly good reproductions of paintings 
by L. A. Fuertes, while the twenty-one text 
fig^ures were produced by J. H. Ridgway. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley. By his son Leonard Huxley. In two 
volumes. Vol. I [-II]. New Yr>rk. D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 1900. [2 vols., viz: I, xix, 
539 pp., 5 pi.; II, vii, 541 pp., 8 pi. J 

The life of the celebrated naturalist is related 
in this work by his son, and is a very interest- 
ing- one. Born in 1825, Huxley was educated for 
the medical profession, entered the naval service 
of his country, and for four years (1S46-1850) 
served on a surveying vessel (the Rattlesnake) 
as surgeon and naturalist. The investigations 
he conducted in this capacity were the founda- 



tion of his later fame. His researches covered 
almost every branch of zoology. 

The most fruitful of his studies of birds were 
made in 1866, 1867 and 1868. From his letters, 
however, we find that he gave instructions to 
Herbert Spencer in 1860 on the physiology of 
the air-cells (see p. 230). A little later, 1861, he 
was '*at work on the chick's skull, part of the 
embryological work which he took up vigorously 
this time, and at once the continuation of his 
researches on the Vertebrate Skull, embodied in 
his Croon ian lecture of 1858, and the beginning 
of a long series of investigations into the struc- 
ture of birds" (p. 244). 

The relation of Huxley's work to ornithology 
at that time and the characteristics of his work 
have been explained in an address of the reviewer 
on "Huxley and his work" and a section is here 
repeated. 

One of the most persistent prejudices that has 
influenced the progress of zoological taxonomy 
has been (perhaps still is) a belief in the import- 
ance of superficial adaptation of structure for 
life in the water contradistinguished from life 
on the land. This prejudice was long impressed 
on ornithology. The birds with feet adapted for 
swimming by the development of webs between 
the toes or for wading by elongation of the legs 
were set apart from those fitted mainly for pro- 
gress on land or through the air: in other words, 
from those having neg-ative characteristics in 
such respects. The major subdivisions of those 
groups, too, were almost solely distinguished by 
superficial characters of little importance, such 
as the form of the bill, the character of the claws, 
and the combination of toes. Variations in such 
trivial characters, which in other classes of 
vertebrates would be esteemed of little syste- 
matic value, were assigned ordinal rank. Com- 
parative anatomy, too, was almost entirely 
neglected in the classification of birds; even 
most anatomists were content to limit their ob- 
servations to simple irrelative details or to in- 
terject them into the framework of existing 
arrangements. Such was the state of orni- 
thology in 1867 when Huxley published, in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of 
Loudon, a memoir "On the classification of 
birds, and on the taxonomic value of the modi- 
fications of certain of the cranial bones obser- 
vable in that class." In this he discarded the 
characters generally used and allowed himself 
to be influenced bj' the modifications to be found 
in the skeleton without reference to the habits 
or habitat of the birds. He reduced the orders 
to three- the Saururaj (extinct), the Ratitae, and 
the Carinata?. The last, including almost all 
the living forms, were divided into primary 
groups defined by modifications of "the bones 
which enter into the formation of the palate." 
"Four different modes" were recognized and 
were "called, respectively, the Dromceognathous, 
SchizogftathoHSy Desmognaihous^ and ^githog- 
naihous arrangement" (p. 425). It was urged 
that "these cranial characters may safely be 
taken as indications of natural affinities" (p. 
454), and Huxley proposed "to regard these divi- 
sions as suborders, and to name them Droni(POg- 
uatlue^ SchizognalhcF^ Pes^nognathce^ and ^Egi- 
thognatlice"^ (p. 456] . The last three suborders 
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were divided into groups with the termination 
-morph^, as ^toniorphae (Raptores), Psittaco- 
morphse (Psittaci), etc., not taxonomically desig- 
nated, but essentially equivalent to *'superfami- 
lies.'* The ^githognathous "Coracomorphae" 
corresponded with the **Passeres" as limited 
by recent naturalists, and Huxley was **dis- 
posed" to divide it *'into two primary groups, 
one containing Mentira^ and the other all the 
other genera.*' How the immense aggregate 
represented by all the other genera were to be 
subdivided Huxley did not venture to decide, 
but he leaves the impression that he had little 
respect for the numerous **families'* which had 
been recognized by most ornithologists. 

The value of this work consisted chiefly in 
disturbing the old classifications and calling 
attention to the proper method of investigation. 
Much of it, nevertheless, appears to have been 
of permanent value, and most of the superfami- 
lies at least have been recognized as natural 
assemblages, although still generally given 
ordinal or subordinal rank and endowed with 
older names. The memoir at least gave an im- 
pulse in the right direction — morphological as 
opposed to teleological- and has incited to many 
elaborate investigations to the great advantage 
of ornithology. It had a more immediate and 
general effect on the subsequent arrangements 
of the class than any other work. 

William Kitchen Parker was a collaborer of 
Huxley in those days, and did some excellent 
work on the osteology of birds. He had not 
equally clear ideas respecting the aims and 
methods of classification as Huxley, and at one 
time urged that the Screamer or Cariama of 
South America was related to the Secretary Bird 
of Southern Africa. Huxley dissented from this 
view in a letter which has been published in the 
**Life and Letters*', and as this letter gives a 
fair idea of the style of his correspondence with 
intimates as well as opinion of some other orni- 
thologists, we introduce it. 

Royal Gkoloo. Survky of Gt. Bkitain, 

JKRMVN STRKKT,y«/v 17, 1867. 

My dear Parkkr — Nothing short of the direct 
temptation of the evil one could lead you to en- 
tertain so monstrous a doctrine, as that you pro- 
pound about Cariamidae, 

I recommend fasting for three days and the 
application of a scourge thrice in the twenty- 
four hours! Do this, and about the fourth day 
you will perceive that the cranial differences 
alone are as ^reat as those between Caihartes 
and Serpentartus. 

If yon want to hear something new and true 
it is this: — 



J 



1. That Meraora [sic!] is more unlike ail tiie 
other Passerines (/. e, Coracomorphae) then they 
are unlike one another, and that it will have to 
stand in a group by itself. 

It is as much like a wren as you are — less so. 
in fact, if you go on maintaining that preposte- 
rous fiction about Serpentarius. 

2. Wood-peckers are more like crows than they 
are like Cuckoos. 

Aegithognathae 
Coracomorphae 
Cypselomorphae Gecinomorphae 

\ Desmognathae 
^ Coccy gomorphae. 

3. Sundevell [Sundevall] is the sharpest fellow 
who has written on the classification of birds. 

4. Nitzsch and W. K. Parker* are the sharpest 
fellows who have written on their osteolog-y. 

5. Though I do not see how it follows naturally 
on the above, still, where can I see a good skele- 
ton of Glareola? 

None in college, B. M. S. badly prepared. 
Ever yours faithfully, 

T. H. HUXLBY. 

^''Memora'''' is a slip of Mr. Huxley or the prin- 
ters for Menura^ the Lyre bird of Australia. 
The * 'college" referred to is the Royal Collefre 
of Surgeons. '*B. M. S." are the initials of 
British Museum Skeleton. 

The work abounds in most interesting- matter 
and gives the reader a vivid idea of the sci- 
entific conditions of during the last half of the 
century. 

CouKS* **Key to North American Birds." 
we learn from the publishers, is no^v ready 
for the press. The new edition was thor- 
oughly revised by the author just before his 
death, and will be enlarged by the addition of 
numerous new illustrations. It will be divided 
into two volumes. 

Biographical Notices of KMiLEBr.ANCHARD 
AND THE Milne Kdwards have just been pub- 
lished in the *'Bulletin des Nouvelles Archives, 
du Museum d'Histoire Naturelle" (4 ser., t. ii. 
1900). One is entitled *'Emile Blanchard. - 
Notice necrologique par E. L. Bouvier, (p. ii- 
xxviii), the other, **Henri et Alphonse Milne- 
Rdwards, (p. xxix— Ixiii), is by Edmond Perrier. 
Detailed bibliographies (but imperfect in specifi- 
cation of pages) are given of the publications of 
Hlanchard and Alphonse Milne-Edwards which 
will be of use to some ornithologists. 



♦Except in the case of Serpentarius. (IIuxle> 's note.] 
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J?P3 holies, collected and prepared to order. 
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Ftnt Scrk«. 

1 Black Oak 5 Tamarack 

ti WbUePine 
B American Elm 
4 Lombard; 
Poplar 



6 Soft Maple 

7 Willow 

8 Wnlie Birch 



Second SeHci, 

1 Red Oak 5 Fir Balaam 

^ Silver Leaf fl White Aith 

Poplar t White Cedar 

3 Hickory ^ Beech 

4 Hard Maple 



Third 5erUs. 
1 White Oak 5 Black Ash 

•i Black Walnut fi Butternut 
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A TRIP TO THE DISMAL SWAMP.— III. 
By Paul HarTSCh, Washington, D. C. 



The fi/th, was a day whose memory will cling 
for many a year to come. We crossed the lake 
early in ^he morning, paddled along its south- 
ern shore, visited the Outlet Canal at the east 
end, and returned along its northern margin 
late in the afternoon. 

The lake is a very shallow basin, some two 
and one- half miles in diameter, with a maximum 
depth of sixteen feet. During the summer 
months its waters become quite warm. On this 
day our thermometer registered a temperature 
of 96° Fahr. near the margin and 92° at the 
greatest depth we sounded, the water of its 
tributarres being somewhat lower. The lake 
seemed to be swarming with minute organisms, 
for every little floating leaf which we picked up 
from its surface was found to shelter a host of 
invertebrate forms from the direct rays of the 
blazing sun. 

In spite of the many praises and curative 
properties accredited to this dusky liquid, my 
internal anatomy absolutely refused to harbor 
any of the stuff on this memorable day. I was 
feeling all but well when we left in the morn- 
ing, and became less and less so as the hours slip- 
ped by, and oh, how I did long for a single drink 
of pure water, just a little cooler than that about 
us, and though we tried each little tributary, 
luke warm or warmer it always proved to be, 
and a single taste of it would suffice to cause me 
to turn away from it with a shudder. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon we arrived 
at the Outlet Canal; here we landed our canoe 
and walked down the path along its high em- 
bankment to the lock where we were greeted by 
Mr. Marsh, the keeper of the lock. I asked him 
immediately if he had anything cooler to drink 
than ditch water, and he replied that he had a 
well, which he said was located a couple hun- 
dred yards back in the timber. I was too tired 
to join them in their trip to the precious foun- 
tain so stretched out under the shady trees and 
waited long, longing, minutes for their return. 
How I loved that pitcher as it came nearer and 



nearer, and finally poised over my cup. At last 
I was to have that drink which I had craved so 
many hours— but, even as the liquid fell into the 
glass my spirits sank and my frame weakened — 
dark! the same old dark, swamp flavored fluid 
only a few degrees opoler than that which had 
mocked me all day. Mr. Palmer paddled me 
home to the hotel that afternoon, limp and de- 
spondent, ready to give up all for a single drink 
of pure, cool water. It required two days of rest 
to get myself in shape for further explorations. 
The first of these was spent upon my bunk, the 
second in taking care of collections and captur- 
ing butterflies, which appeared abundantly 
about the hotel. They seemed to be partial to 
the dumping ground and jitdging from the man- 
ner in which a number applied their long pro- 
bosces to the carcass of a small mammal which 
had been deprived of its skin, sipping up the 
fluid brought to the surface by decomposition, 
they were not disinclined toward a carnivorous 
diet. By far the greater number seen here were 
Papilioturnus, and P. palamedes; though P. ajax 
and individuals of a pumber of other genera 
were by no means rare. 

On the eighth we again visited the east end of 
the lake and camped for a night at the Outlet 
Lock. ■ '■' I 

When the first white men visited the lake 
many years ago, immense cypresses skirted its 
margin. To-day we have only a fringing line 
of stumps, which plainly mark the handiwork 
of civiliz'*d man, with here and there a hollow 
cypress shell which was too thin, even to furnish 
shingles. these natural chimneys furnish 
nesting site6- to the Swifts, and almost every 
one fit for stic^ use appeared to be tenanted by 
a pair or more of these dusky individuals. Not 
solely by them however, for we found several 
species of bats, Lasiurus boreaiis^ Nyciiceius 
humeralis, and that curiously large-eared species 
Corynorhinus macroiis taking refuge within 
their walls, while upon their wide spread partly 
submerged roots sundry species of water snakes 
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found a pleasant resting place. A pair of 
Great Crested Flycatchers appeared to be nest- 
ing in a cavity in one of the upper branches of 
one of these trees, while in another a pair of 
pretty Parula Warblers had concealed their neat 
home in a bunch of grey Tillandsia which drapes 
these silent sentinels of the lake. Toward noon 
these trees and bordering stumps were visited 
by strings of Turkey Buzzards which would 
stop for a drink and perhaps a bit of a bath be- 
fore resuming their graceful searching flight. 
We spent the greater portion of the day collect- 
ing plants, amongst them a beautiful lot of a 
new fern, since described as Dryopteris goldiana 
celsa by Mr. Palmer, and many Prothalial fronds 
and young stages of a number of species, which 
were growing abundantly in the rich, moist, 
peaty, soil, exposed by the deep cut made for the 
Outlet Canal. The Red-bellied and Pileated 
Woodpeckers seemed to be quite abundant in 
the large timber bordering the canal, and the 
loud buoyant notes of the latter were very pro- 
nounced as they went laughing from place to 
place. Red-shouldered Hawks, perhaps of the 
Florida variety, were also quite abundaut, and 
judging from the hooting at night Syrnium 
nebulosum alleni was well represented in the 
swamp fauna. 

We returned to the hotel on the morning of 
the ninth and remained only long enough to dis- 
pose of some of our collections and to replenish 
our larder for a trip up Washington Ditch. 

This water way takes its name from the fact 
that Washington himself supervised its con- 
struction. It is between four and five miles in 
length extending from Jericho Ditch near its 
union with the lake, in a west of northwesterly 
direction. It is a beautiful path, passing 
through dense timber almost throughout its 
whole extent. Tall trees to the right and left 
stretch their long branches across this watery 
trail and thus leave the canopy o'er head almost 
unbroken. Only here and there where a tall 
cypress with its few trim branches decked with 
slender needles rears its towering top, does one 
get a clearer view of the heavens above for the 
needles form a veil-like canopy not at all dense, 
like that of the broad leaved trees. Hooded 
Warblers and Prothonotaries are conspicuous 
features of this region; while the Tufted Tits 
and Carolina Wrens yodeled their jolly songs as 
they moved about among the lower vegetation. 

The scene was a most charming one and pre- 
sented all that could be desired upon our first 
trip. This time, however, we found more than 
we had bargained for and all of this in the en? 
tomological line. In '97 I made my first ac- 
quaintance with the Black Flies, and this only 
on the last day of our visit. I was greatly dis- 
appointed in their size. The stories I had heard 
had led me to believe these little bull dogs to be at 
least as large as a good-sized Horse-fly and now 
they proved to be of almost microscopic propor- 
tions; but if their size was small their appetite 
certainly was laq e enough and their persis- 
tency a thing to be admired. They appeared to 
be all jaws, ever busily engaged in digging. 
While at the lake we had occasionally been vis- 
ited by a large ferocious fly of flat form and 



more or less transparent wings, whose visit 
usually meant a piece of skin gone and a painful 
bleeding spot. No matter how little time 
elapsed between your discovery of the intruder 
and his expulsion you were sure to be left bleed- 
ing if he touched you. On this trip up Wash- 
ington Ditch, I killed seven, at one time, as fast 
as I could strike. They belonged to two differ- 
ent species, and I believe we failed to bring 
specimens back with us for identification, our 
mode of collecting being too severe to permit of 
preservation. These pests, together with count- 
less Black Flies and Mosquitos made it neces- 
sary for one to brush his face with each stroke 
of the paddle, and I remember well that as we 
withdrew the paddle from the water we would 
brush our face and neck with the hollow of our 
arm in order to keep these beasts of the forest 
from devouring us then and there. 

The water in the ditch was quite low and ne- 
cessitated considerable pushing and poling, oc- 
casionally, to slide our boat ahead over the 
slimy bottom until we would reach a deeper 
stretch of water. 

We arrived at the end toward evening and 
established ourselves for the night in the com 
crib belonging to the colored family at the head 
of the ditch. In the mean time it had grown 
dark, but being anxious to have a drink of pure 
water and some bread, neither of which had 
been ours since we left Suffolk I persuaded one 
of the little colored urchins to act as my guide 
on a trip to the nearest store, which was at 
Sanders, Va., some three miles distant. 

Heavy thunder clouds marked the western 
horizon and the flashes of lightning became 
more and more vivid and lighted our way as we 
proceeded along winding paths, over boggy roads 
across this outlying member of the swamp. 
Owls were very abundant and at one time I even 
felt tempted to collect a specimen with my 
twenty-two calibre revolver, the only gun I had 
taken with me, but my aim was poor in the un- 
certain light and this Bubo may still be enjoy- 
ing his nightly raids and serenades. 

A little further along a fox ran across our 
path and trotted leisurely along a short distance 
ahead of us. The ball which was intended to 
add his skin to our collection simply increased 
his speed. 

While we were purchasing our provisions and 
satisfying my thirst, which seemed to be ever- 
lasting, the storm broke loose most violently 
and this caused me to accept Mr. Sanders' in- 
vitation to spend the night with him, which I 
gladly did. A good clean bed is at all times 
preferable to a corn crib floor, particularly on a 
rainy night, doubly so, when the roof of the 
crib is leaky. 

We returned early the following morning and 
were just in time to join Mr. Palmer in the cup 
of coffee he had prepared and add crackers and 
sweets to the meagre bill of fare. 

We found a pair of Kingfishers at this end of 
the ditch and I am puzzled as to the whereabouts 
of their breeding grounds, there being no bank 
anywhere near this place. Pine Warblers, birds 
we had not noted in the interior of the swamp 
were also quite abundant in this place. 
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The return trip was much easier owing to the 
increase of water in the ditch due to the rain of 
the previous night. The coolness of the atmos- 
phere seemed also to somewhat lessen the ac- 
tivities of mosquitos and flies, for which we 
were duly thankful. We succeeded in getting a 
good ducking from a sudden shower, just before 
we reached the hotel, but our spirits were good 
and we really enjoyed even this bit of expe- 
rience. 

That night we packed our contraptions, and 
the following niorniug found us paddling with 
a steady stroke up Jericho Ditch to meet the ap- 
pointment with our driver. It was a drizzling 
day, a day well suited for a long pull, provided 
you are dressed lightly enough not to mind the 
moist garments, and we were. 

We arrived in due time, adding a female Wood 
Duck, with her flock of young ducklings, to our 
list of swamp inhabitants, just before we left 
its bounds. 

We were well pleased with our week's sojourn 
in this part of the country and sorry indeed to 
part from the region which had given us so 
many delightful moments as well as expe- 
riences to the contrary, and almost wished that 
we might return to this home of solitude and 
simplicity, to camp again on the edge of beau- 
tiful Lake Drummond. 

We now append a list of birds observed on the 
two summer trips into the swamp. 

Florida Cormorant. 

Wood Duck. 

Great Blue Heron. 

Green Heron. 

Woodcock. 

Turkey Buzzard. 

Red-shouldered Hawk. 

Florida Barred Owl. 

Great Horned Owl. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

King Fisher. 



Red-bellied Woodpecker. 

Downy Woodpecker. 

Hairy Woodpecker. 

Pileated Woodpecker. 

Chimney Swift. 

Ruby-throated Hummer. 

Kingbird. 

Great Crested Flycatcher. 

Acadian Flycatcher. 

Wood Pewee. 

Crow. 

Towhee Bunting. 

Cardinal. 

Barn Swallow. 

Purple Martin. 

Waxwing. 

Red-eyed Vireo. 

Warbling Vireo. 

White-eyed Vireo. 

Black and White Creeper. 

Prothonotary Warbler. 

Swainson's Warbler. 

Worm-eating Warbler. 

Parula Warbler. 

Yellow Warbler. 

Yellow-throated Warbler. 

Pine Warbler. 

Prairie Warbler. 

Oven Bird. 

Lrouisana Water Thrush. 

Maryland Yellow-throat. ' 

Florida Yellow-throat. 

Yellow-breasted Chat. 

Hooded Warbler. 

Redstart. 

Cat Bird. 

House Wren. 

Carolina Wren. 

Nuthatch. 

Tufted Tit. 

Carolina Chickadee. 

Wood Thrush. 



A CANOE TRIP UP THE SAN JUAN RIVER, MEXICO, IN SEARCH OF BIRDS. 
By Percy Shufeldt, Washington, D. C. 



The second of January last was one of those 
cold bleak days when the wind seems to enter 
the very inmost cracks and crevices of your 
body — on such a day our steamer sailed from 
New York bearing the tricolor of Mexico at the 
peak of her fore-mast, nor did we leave this 
inhospitable weather, with its flock of crying 
g-ulls, until the third day out, when I awoke to 
feel, yes! to smell, the soft sea air which always 
reminds the accustomed traveler of the coast of 
Virginia in early May, blowing softly through 
the port-hole of my stateroom. 

Havana, our first landing place, impressed me 
at once by its lack of bird life. From here we 
made for the Gulf Coast of Mexico; Mexico, the 
Land of Birds. In a howling **norther,'* with 
the waves breaking over our deck, we crept 
behind the protecting jetties of Vera Cruz. I 
remained long enough to get my outfit through 
the Custom House, and made at once for my 



stopping place, Tlacotalpan, a village in the 
state of Vera Cruz on the San Juan River. 

Tlacotalpan is one of the most beautiful little 
cities that I have ever seen in Mexico; with its 
streets of velvet green, its red tiled multicolored 
houses, and its stately palms, it presents a pic- 
ture long retained in memory. 

My little house here was the scene of much 
hard work and constant desire to see my com- 
panion and fellow worker, Mr. A. E. Colburn 
who was to join me here. Three weeks had 
passed when, on my way to the Post Office, a 
stout brown-faced American yelled **Hey there!*' 
as I passed. In a moment I was shaking hands 
with Colburn, much browner, much stronger 
than when he had left me three months before 
in Washington; with him was Mr. H. C. Moore, 
the African hunter and collector, who had first 
taken me to Mexico. In less time than it takes 
xa^ to tell, we w^re all at my house, where soon 
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a camp dinner was on the fire; such a dinner as 
I had not tasted in many a long day. Two 
weeks of good dinners with a little collecting, 
and Mr. Moore was recalled to the city of 
Mexico. 

Almost at once Mr. Colbum and myself set 
about finishing our plans to ascend the San 
Juan River. With a 30-foot native dug-out 
canoe and provisions which we thought should 
last us for six weeks we left Tlacotalpan on 
February 15, at daylight, for our trip up the 
river. Everything so far, considering our lim- 
ited knowledge of Spanish and of handling 
this kind of a boat, had gone along smoothly. 

Slowly we crept along near the grass covered 
banks of this silent stream; now and then we 
passed a native hut or a canoe which was moored 
to the bank while her crew prepared breakfast, 
and all the time we longed to leave even these 
slight signs of native civilization. As dark ap- 
proached we prepared for supper and to camp 
for the night. Shall I ever forget that first 
night with the constant crj of Whip-poor-wills 
and Night Herons ever in our ears, with rain, 
mosquitoes and ticks trying their best to devour 
us bodily? no! never so long as I remember any- 
thing. Yet after the few hours of sleep that 
we were able to catch toward morning, we 
awoke with a firm determination to press on, 
and with hungry eyes and ears to know what 
was ahead of us. 

As the days passed on, huts became fewer, a 
canoe passed us only now and then, whole days 
pass, and only the noisy rattle of the King- 
fisher with his red throat and back of burnish^ 
green to break the stillness. The river banks 
grew higher with now and then a clump of trees 
swarming with birds, many of which I had not 
seen in life before. The full moon shone at 
night upon the river, rendering it one burst of 
flowing silver. Now and then a great fish broke 
the stillness with a mighty splash, sending a 
shower of silvery sparks high into the air. Now 
from the distance comes that strange weird 
song of Mexico, and a native clad entirely in 



white and standing erect in his canoe glides 
past, a flock of crying night birds pass, and ail 
is quiet — still again. 

More slowly as the current in the river grofvs 
swifter we creep towards the jungle, the river, 
bending, in some places almost doubling back 
upon itself, becomes more and more as I had 
often dreamed a trojjical river should be. Palms 
with their stately waving foliage line the 
banks, great trees hung with curling, twisting 
vines offer a home to chattering parrots, a flash 
yellow and vivid green is passed, and Colbum 
tells me that I have seen a Trogon. At one 
place we passed a clump of bushes which some 
big Iguanas had made their home. They stood 
statue-like in the broiling sun, only to fall 
awkwardly into the water or to run hastily into 
their holes in the bank as we approached nearer. 

One day, while we had stopped to eat dinner 
and skin some specimens beneath the shade of 
a mighty fruit tree, I heard a strange noise 
above us; looking up we at once discovered a 
troop of Monkeys eating iheir dinner. How 
unkindly we treated that first company of Mon- 
keys I should not like to say here. 

The days passed on; clumps of graceful 
bamboo nodded a welcome to us. We were in- 
deed in the wild, wild forest of the tropics, 
beneath its cool shade, alone with Nature, and 
now one of the fondest dreams of my life was 
indeed a reality. There were moments of dis- 
couragement, times when the work seemed hard, 
but all this was outweighed a thousand times by 
the many pleasures and new experiences which 
came to us at every turn in the river, at the 
passing of every tree and bush. 

Two weeks have passed, and now we are in 
our camp 120 miles above Tlacotalpan, on a hill 
overlooking a vast extent of original forest, the 
San Juan River shining like a silver thread 
below us, the jungle at our door, we watt with 
eagerness only known to the collector in a new 
country to know what a tortuous tramp through 
the woods will add to our collection. 



MY STORY OF THE SHARP-SHINNED HAWK. 
By p. M. S1LI.0WAY, Lewistown, Mont. 



At my former Illinois home, both in Macoupin 
and in Greene Counties, it was my fortune to 
know the Sharp-shinned Hawk {Accipiier velox 
Wits,) only as a spring and fall visitor, for my 
observations were not thorough enough to find 
it as a summer resident. I well remember my 
first meeting with this cruel little Accipitrine. 
I was collecting one fine spring morning in a 
small maple grove on the edge of Virden, Illinois, 
giving special attention to migrating Warblers 
that were occasionally flitting into the grove to 
spend a few minutes in foraging among the un- 
folding vegetation. Suddenly the Accipiter, 
seemingly quite large to me in the imperfect 
light and in comparison with the small forms 
of the tree-top vocalists, glided among the gray 
stems of the slender maples and alighted on a 
low branch scarcely twenty feet from me, Upon 



picking up my prize, I found a Robin tightly 
grasped in the marauder's claws, from whose 
body the head had been neatly wrenched, as ex- 
pertly as if it had been wrung in the manner 
one wrings the neck of a chicken. 

One fall I was going from the public square 
to my home, and I had reached the third block 
from the square, where I was passing under a 
row of noble maples. The English Sparrow had 
appropriated old nests of the Robins, and using 
the structures as foundations, had built up 
several roomy habitations in the upper parts of 
the maples. Happening to be looking upward, 
a habit we bird-cranks get into when we are 
mousing along the shaded highways, I observed 
a Sharp-shinned Hawk flit along, swoop into the 
top of one of the Sparrows' nests, and alight in 
an exposed situation in a maple tree across the 
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street. He had plucked a Sparrow out of the 
nest, and was leisurely proceeding to enjoy an 
afternoon lunch. I stopped and watched the 
performance for a 'few moments, then stepped 
hastily onward to my home, got my gun, went 
back to where the Accipiter remained in the 
most unconcerned disregard of my suspicious 
movements, and soon had in hand a fine speci- 
men of A. ve/0A\ with fragments of the unfor- 
tunate sparrow. 

My Montana acquaintance with Accipifcr 
velox has beenm ore satisfactory, zoologically 
considered; it began on May 19, 19t)0, when I 
was scouring a small willow and haw thicket 
near Lewistown, Fergus County, my present 
home. I was drawing near the terminus of a 
weary tramp in a drizzling rain, and had 
chanced upon several **finds" that had kept up 
my spirits despite the conditions. A specimen 
of velox^ angered at my intrusion of its appro- 
priated domain, flapped from a perch a few 
yards ahead of me, clacking loudly as it darted 
among the dwarf stems to another position not 
far away. Visions of eggs, splashed, blotched 
and dotted, — yea, eggs of the Sharp-shinned 
Hawk — not yet represented in my small collec- 
tion, sent a thrill of hope through my mind, and 
as I scanned the surroundings with eager 
glances I mentally pictured the fine series of 
eggs of A. veiox that might fall to my lot,^a 
brilliant figment of the imagination caused 
merely by the sight of a Hawk flitting 
through the shrubbery. Nothing was in view, 
however, except a half-completed nest low 
down in a haw tree; and this doubtful looking 
structure might be only perish the thought!— 
might be only the foundation of a deserted 
Crow's nest of a former season. 

The first of June found me again a visitor at 
the thicket, and this time, as I approached the 
nest with foot-fall as light as dew on the 
ground, — ah, there was the mistress presiding 
over her establishment with due faithfulness, 
and in a few moments I was gazing upon three 
handsome eggs, marked and blotched even be- 
yond my vividest fancy. Leaving the eggs un- 
disturbed, I returned to the nest on June 6th, 
finding four eggs to be the full complement. 



The nest was a mass of twigs placed in a crotch 
of a haw tree, the brim being nine (.9) feet from 
the ground. The structure was 10 to 12 inches 
in its varying diameters, the cavity being one 
and one-half inches deep, with no attempt at 
lining. 

On July 3rd, 1900, I was spending my last day 
of collecting in the vicinity of the Montana 
State University Biological Station, Flathead 
Lake. It was not my last day oif collecting, I 
should explain, but my last day of egg-collect- 
ing, for my time thereafter had been promised 
for the collecting of birds. I was exploring a 
swampy willow grove along the lakeshore, 
where I had spent more or less time during the 
preceding three weeks. Passing a group of 
firs, I started a female Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
and as she turned behind one of the surrounding 
clumps of bushes, I caught her by a fortunate 
shot; indeed, I thought she had escaped, and 
did not take the trouble to look for her. Upon 
reaching up to the nest from which she had 
started, I found four as handsome eggs as I ever 
beheld. Then I began to regret that the owner 
had not off'ered me a more opportune shot, and 
going to the place where she had disappeared, 
I looked carefully, but without result. Return- 
ing to the nest, I gathered the beauties and 
made careful notes in my tablet. 

This nest was placed between two large firs, 
which grew about two feet apart and about two 
feet from a slender birch, forming a triangular 
site for the Accipitrine home, well concealed 
and cozily situated upon the horizontal, inter- 
locking branches of the firs. The site was eight 
feet from the ground. As usual, the nest was a 
mass of small twigs, the average diameter being 
fifteen inches. The cavity was six inches across 
and one and one-half inches deep, no lining 
being evident. The eggs were found to be ad- 
vanced in incubation. Disliking to depart with- 
out more definite identification of the eggs, I 
searched for the owner, and finaUy found her 
where she had fallen at a considerable distance 
beyond the clump which had last hidden her 
from vision. Thus ends my story of Accipiter 
vclox. 



WILLIAM SWAINSON AND HIS TIMES.— IX. 

By Thkodork Gii^l, Washington, D. C. 

{Continued from Voi, V, page 38.) 



Swainson*s so-called **Defence" further was 
devoted to laudation of the French Naturalists 
in question, intermixed with much irrelevant 
matter and the ventilation of his own grievance 
against another French Naturalist (the Baron de 
Ferussac). One apparent assumption of Vigors, 
however, was properly dealt with, viz: '*that 
there exists a conspiracy among the naturalists 
of France against those of England". Swainson 
with some justice added that **such sentiments. . 
are implied, no one can doubt who has perused 
the repeated attacks that have been made upon 
some of the French Naturalists individually, 
and upon the whole collectively." Vigors un- 



doubtedly had gone too far in such an assump- 
tion, but his language in defense, otherwise, was 
not more vigorous than Swainson 's in animad- 
version of him or of John Edward Gray a short 
time before. He could not but have anticipated 
if he did not deliberately provoke a controversy. 
After a vain ^'appeal" to Swainson * 'through 
the medium of his friends" for **due reparation 
for expressions" which he was willing "to be- 
lieve originated in some strange and untoward 
misconception" {iv, 206, 207), Vigors gave vent 
to his wrath in **A reply to Art. L, No. xxiii, of 
this Magazine" (M. N. H., iv, 319-337). He 
charged Swainson with having had the audacity 
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to accuse another [Vigors] of having" abused the 
authority intrusted to him as editor of a scien- 
tific journal [the Zoological Journal] by intro- 
ducing into that work private communications 
addressed particularly to private individuals, 
and not intended for the public (p. 97.); of abus- 
ing the same power, by making a spirit of dis- 
sension and of invective the conspicuous feature 
of that journal (same page); of equally abusing 
the influence which he is alleged to possess as 
the ostensible agent of a scientific institution, 
by rendering that institution far behind all 
others, whether of France or England, in the 
march of liberality (p. 106.); of being the detrac- 
tor of men of merit (p. 104.); of not acting in 
accordance with his own recorded possessions 
(p. 98.); of rendering his professions of //-///// 
being his guide utterly worthless, by not putting 
them in practice, (p. 105.) 

He proceeded to note and answer these charges 
categorically and at great length. The entire 
**reply*' was full of personalities and certain 
inconsistencies of Swainson were exposed and 
ridiculed. 

After a preliminary announcement (iv, 456), 
an answer to this effusion was published in the 
November number of the Magazine (iv, 481-486) 
as **The final statement of Mr. Swainson in 
reply to Mr. Vigors." Swainson endeavoured 
to explain his *'connection with the Zoological 
Society'* and Dr. Richardson, defended his dis- 
interested aid to others, accused Vigors *'of 
being profoundly ignorant of the very essence 
of that quinary and circular system upon which 
he publicly lectures,'* and concluded with the 
resolution: — *'Nothing shall now tempt me to 
another reply." 

One naive paragraph related to his** 'grade' 
and ^profession.' " He remarked: *'My inter- 
rogator was, or is, in the army; consequently 
he knows, or should know, that he of whom he 
writes is his superior officer, and that in *camps 
and courts' he must give him place.' " 

Meanwhileprotestswereniadeby "subscribers" 
and **correspondents" of the Magazine against 
the admission of such personalities as Swainson 
and Vigors had indulged in to the exclusion or 
delay of more important matter. Vigors conse- 
quently suggested (iv, 359) that the editor should 
publish, in the **next number such a surplus por- 
tion of the really important materials which [he 
knew the editor had] always in hand, as will 
equal the space taken up by [Vigors's] commu- 
nications; for the expenses of which surplus 
matter [Vigors would] feel great satisfaction in 
being responsible." He also enclosed a letter 
fromMacIvcay completely exonerating him from 
**having, in an unauthorized manner, published 
[his] private and confidential correspondence," 
which was duly printed in an **Appendix" (iv, 
560). 

Vigors, by a reason of * 'absence from England 
for some weeks," was "prevented" from seeing 

•The pajfes containing \'l|forss reply were intercalated and numbered within brackets as indicated so that they 
could be eliminated without prejudice to the regular paKlnatiou of the volume, 



Swainson 's **Final Statement'* for a time (see 
V, 113) but, in an "appendix" to the March (1832- 
number (v, "[191] "—"[208,]" returned to the 
charge in another long article of 16 pages in 
which he selected paragraphs of Swainson's 
answer and commented at length on them. It 
need only be said here that considerable infor- 
mation is incidentally furnished of the personal 
relations of Swainson with others and the entire 
controversy has some historical interest and im- 
portance. Those who wish for further infor- 
mation, however, must refer to the orig-inal. 

Vigors was not at all suppressed by Swain- 
son's reproof as a superior officer; he replied (v. 
201): "the exact degree of precedence that exists 
between Mr. Swainson and myself in 'camps 
and courts,' I must leave to himself to deter- 
mine. He will find me little solicitous on such 
points; and not the less so because they refer to 
matters of fact, not of words." "His connec- 
tion with the army, as far as I can collect from 
his own observations, — if I have mistaken him, 
I am open to correction, — originated in his 
being in some way employed in the commissa- 
riat department." 

It may be recalled here that Swainson took 
especial pride in being, when retired, the hij^hest 
officer for his age in his corps. Vigors of.course 
could not have been as ill-informed respecting 
this as he pretended. Swainson, by injudicious 
allusions and innuendoes drew ufon himself 
not only Vigors's wrath, but became involved 
in controversy with or was answered by E. T. 
Bennett, (iv, 199-206; 211-213) and W. S. Mac- 
Ivcay (iv, 506) and subscribers to his "Sioologi- 
cal Illustrations" were also provoked to join in 
the fray (iv, 272-273; 457-459; 554-555.) 

Swainson subsequently was reconciled to 
Vigors and evidently had learned to respect his 
ability and he made amends for his previous 
attack. In 1837, in his work "On the Natural 
History and Classification of Birds'* (ii, 304,) he 
dedicated a genus of parrots to Vigors in these 
terms: 

"I wish to name this interesting group, of 
which I only know the typical distinctions, in 
commemoration of the excellent ornitholog-ist 
who first defined, and ably illustrated, many of 
the groups in this family; and whose efiForts 
towards determining their natural arrangment 
have been conducted on sound philosophical 
principles. I have adopted nearly all the genera 
proposed by Mr. Vigors, simply because I have 
found them natural. Those of Mr. Wagler I 
have totally rejected: they are not better than 
M. Lesson's, and have therefore no claim to a 
preference, even on the score of bare priori tj': 
they seem to me, in short, highly artificial and 
altogether inadmissible." 

( To be Continued,) 
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THE OSPREY OR FISH HAWK; ITS CHARACTERISTICS AND HABITS.— III. 

By Theodore Gill, Washington, D. C. 

Continued from Vol, F, p. 60, 



"He remained until late in September, but at 
the time the other Ospreys departed he too dis- 
appeared. The next spring, however, found 




OSPREY NEST ON GARDINER'S ISLAND. 

him again at his post, and throughout the whole 
summer he continued just as before; but in the 
ensuing autumn, joining the company of his 
fellow Ospreys in their journey to the south- 
land, he departed, this time to return no more." 

Such is the story heard by Mr. Harry C Ober- 
holser, and told by him in the Ospkey for 
December 1897, (ii, 50). The episode happened 
in Monmouth Coimty, New Jersey. 

We presume to doubt, however, that the bereft 
Osprey received the attention of others to the 
extent supposed, or that it was watched with 
the assiduity claimed. 

PLACE OF NESTING. 

The Osprey raises but one brood a year in 
one locality, Audubon's belief to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

At the commencement of settled spring 
weather, it enters upon the duty of perpetuating 
its race. A young couple may build a nest for 
themselves or take possession of an abandoned 
one. But the same nest may be occupied year 
after year. As soon as a pair take possession 
of an old nest of which one or both may have 
been previous occupants, they "at once set to 
work to repair any damage their nests may have 
received from the previous winter blasts.** 
Consequently there is much difference between 
neats, some being crude and shallow, while 



others are huge conglomerations representing 

the successive additions of years. 
The nests are variously placed. By prefer- 
ence, indeed, the birds build about or 
near the summit of some tree, the 
kind being of little account. For in- 
stance they have been found **in the 
tops of cedars, the various species of 
oaks, hickories, poplar, buttonwoods, 
tupelos, wild cherry, black walnut, and 
pear trees:*' the list might be indefi- 
nitely extended. But when suitable 
trees are absent, they make shift in 
many ways. At Plum Island, "the 
nests were placed almost anywhere 
on the tops of the highest trees, or 
on their lowest branches, only five or 
six feet from the ground; on stunted 
trees only a few feet in height, on 
isolated trees far out in open land, as 
well as in the woods; on the sheep 
barn, and on an old pile of rails by the 
gate of the farm house; while thirty 
to forty per cent were actually on the 
ground. These latter varied from a 
slight depression in the ground, as in 
the case of newly formed nests, to 
conical mounds four or five feet high, 
f o rm ed 
by mate- 
rials ad- 
ded year after year 

by the birds, fil'ed 

in with sand blown 

by the winds. High 

rocks on the shore, 

and low io:ks far 

out in the water, 

scarcely above 

high ti 1e and swept 

by the a u t u m n 

storms were also 

chosen as s i t u a - 

tions for nests. A 

large buoy, with a 

lattice-work top, 

near the west end 

of Fisher's Island, 

was also occu|-isd 

for many years by 

a nest of these 

birds, greatly to 

the advantage of 

sailors and fisher- 
men, who were 

warned in thick 

weather of the posi- 
tion of the buoy by 

the screaming of 

the Fish Hawks." 

One nest describ- 
ed by Mr. Allen 

"was placed upon 

an old pile of fence 
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rails, rotted to black mould in the center, but 
kept up by the yearly addition of fresh rails. 
Mr. Jerome said that to his knowledge this nest 




OSPKEY Nl!:ST AT NAKKAGANSKTT HAY. 



had been occupied every year for forty years. 
It likewise had been added to yearly until its 
bulk of sticks, sods, cow dung", decayed wood, 
seaweed, etc., would amount to at least three 
cartloads, in addition to what had rotted and 
fallen to the g-round. The nest was only seven 
or eight feet ifrom the ground, so that by step- 
ping on a projecting rail I could readily see the 
three beautiful spotted eggs within, which I 
promised not to disturb. Mr. Jerome could pass 
close to the pile of rails without the birds leav- 
ing the nest, while I could not get nearer than 
thirty or forty feet. They would dive down 
near my head, uttering a shrill cry, and at the 
same time threateningly stretching out their 
claws; and while flying nervously about they 
constantly uttered a sound resembling the call 
of a young chicken or turkey when lost from 
its mother. They would alight on the nest 
again before I was fifty yards away." 

Capt. Bendire has described *'the most pictur- 
esque nesting site of the Osprey" he ever saw. 
It was at the American Falls of Snake River in 
Idaho. **Right on the very brink of these, and 



about one-third of the way across, the seething 
volume of water, confined here between frown- 
ing walls of basalt, was cleft in twain by a rocky 
obstruction which had so far withstood the 
ever eroding currents, and this was capped 
with a slender and fairly tapering- column 
of rock rising directly out of the **sw^irling 
and foaming whirlpool below them." 

A number of illustrations of nesting 
places of the Osprey have already appeared 
in the Osprkv magazine, and some of them 
are here reproduced. 

Five of them represents nests in trees and 
it will be seen that they have been built on 
the summits of the trees or as hig"h up as 
there was a basis of support. One repre- 
sents a large nest at Gardiner's Island, pho- 
tographed by Mr. Henry R. Buck, on a pro- 
jecting branch (i, 127); another a nest, als>o 
at Gardiner's Island, in the crotch of a tree 
a short distance below its sunnnit (i, 128>; a 
third was photographed in Rhode Island. 
(Narragansett Bay,) near the main summit 
of a tree (i, 129) by Mr. H. S. Hathaway; a 
fourth was also obtained in Narragansett 
Bay in the top crotch of a tree (ii, 19). 

One pictures a site observed by Mr. J. H. 
Clark with **a small part of the nest on top 
of the rock to the right of the live tree," 
taken in the grand canj'on of the Yellow- 
stone (i, 141). It is only noteworthy as an 
instance of preference evinced for a site 
other than a tree. One illustrates a nest 
built on the ground at the edge of a shallow 
bank, that is, where there was a slope or 
abrupt though slight descent by a portion 
of the nest. This was taken by Mr. (). W. 
Knight in Penobscot Bay, Maine, (iii, 7S). 

An illustration of special provision for 
the Osprey and which has been accepted b^' 
the bird is given in another f gure. A high 
pole with a round platform at the summit 
was planted at Bristol, (R. I.), and taken 
possession of by a pair for their nest (ii, 41 y. 

COMPOSITION OF NKSTS. 

The nest is subject- to even greater variations 
than the site. The birds seem to have a curious 
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propensity to appropriate the least 
likely articles for nest building or adorn- 
ment. Mr. Allen has described a num- 
ber of nests examined at Plum Island, 
and has given a catalogue of the vari- 
ous objects he found in different nests. 
The catalogue is a remarkable one and 
deserves to be reproduced; it includes 
•*sticks, branches of trees, from three to 
five feet long, a few ten or twelve feet 
long, for protecting the base of the nest; 
brushwood, barrel staves, barrel heads, 
and hoops; bunches of seaweed, long 
masses of kelp, mullein stalks and corn- 
stalks, laths, shingles, small pieces of 
boards from boxes; parts of oars, a 
broken boathook, tiller of a boat, a 
small rudder, and parts of life preser- 
vers; large pieces of fish nets, cork and 
cedar net floats, and pieces of rope, 
some of them twenty feet in length; 
charred wood, sticks from hay bales, 
and short, thick logs of wood; a toy 
boat, with one sail still attached; 
sponges, long strings of conch eggs, 
and eggs of sharks and dogfish; a small 
axe with a broken handle, part of a 
hay rake, old brooms, an old plane, a 
feather-duster, a deck swab, a blacking- 
brush and a boot-jack; a rubber boot, 
several old shoes, an old pair of trou- 
sers, a straw hat, and a part of an oil 
skin sou'wester; a long fishing line, 
with sinkers and hooks attached, wound 
on a board; old bottles, tin cans, oyster 
shells, and large periwinkle shells, one 
rag doll, shells and bright colored 
stones, a small fruit basket, part of an 
eel pot, a small worn out door mat; 
wings of ducks and gulls, sometimse 
with parts of the skeleton attached, 
and one fresh crow's wing. A strange 
feature was the frequent presence of 



bleached boues from the pasture, as the 
ribs and long bones of sheep and cattle, 
and especially sheep skulls. Nearly all 
the old nests had masses of dried cow 
dung, and large pieces of sod, with the 
grass still growing." 

A cautionary paragraph is in order 
respecting this catalogue. The 
branches of the trees **ten or twelve 
feet long" must have been those of the 
tree in which a nest was built and not 
carried there. The **eggs" enumerated 
as those of '*sharks and dogttsh" were 
the ovicapsules of rays, no oviparous 
scylliorhinoid shark or dogfish occurr- 
ing along the Massachusetts coast. 

John WoUey, who had examined a 
number of nests, thought that **there 
is something, in the general appear- 
ance of the nest, which reminds one of 
nests of the wood-ants; it is usually in 
the form of a cone cut oif at the top; 
the sticks project very slightly beyond 
the sides, and are built up with turf 
and other compact materials; the sum- 
mit is of moss, very flat and even; and 
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the cavity occupies a comparatively small part 
of it." WoUey added that he knew **no other 
nest at all like it." He evidently had no idea of 
the great variety which might be found in 
Ospreys* nests. He made, however, very volu- 
minous notes on the nests and eggs of European 
birds he had observed which are recorded in the 
"Ootheca Wolleyana," *'Edited from the origi- 
nal notes by Alfred Newton," and published in 
1864 (p. 58-72). 

EGGS. 

The eggs are diversiform as well as diversi- 
color. They are slightly larger than an ordinary 
hen's ef^g. The average measurement of sixty- 
nine specimens in the U. S. National Museum 
was estimated by Bendire at 62 millimetres for 



Great variation is manifest in the coloration. 
'*The ground color is usually a creamy white, 
and this is sometin^es so evenly and reg"ularh 
overlaid with pigment as to give it a bufFy or 
vinaceous appearance." Most eggs are super- 
ficially of the *'buflFy" color beset with spots or 
blotches running more or less into each other, 
and aggregated or blended about the big end 
and, exceptionally, at the little end. The varia- 
tion is towards an almost spotless dusky white 
or a reddish brown with the marking's obsolete. 

One of the 111 eggs in the U. S. National 
Museum has markings reminding one of fly 
specks. **The beautiful vinaceous red tints 
found in some of the eggs of this species when 
fresh [are said to] become darker with ag-e." 

The most common number of eggs in a set is 
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length and 46 for width: the largest egg mea- 
sured 68.5 by 49.5 millimetres and was obtained 
at Cape St. Lucas; the smallest was 59.5 by 42 
millimetres and was found in Cape May County, 
N.J. 

They, as Bendire has remaikel, "vary greatly 
in shape, ranging from an ovate to either a 
short rounded, elliptical, or elongate ovate." 
The regular ovate is the normal type, and the 
deviations are comparatively rare. 



three, but sometimes there are as few as two, 
and on the other hand as many as four. Dresser 
records that **out of about 80 eggs," all were '*in 
clutches of three, except three clutches, ^vhich 
consist of four eggs each." In one nest on 
Plum Island, Mr. Allen found five, and the en- 
tirely exceptional occurrence of seven young 
in one nest has been recorded by Mr. R. H. 
Howe, Jr. 

(To be Continued,) 
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Comments. 

NAMES OF MAGAZINES. 

4 

In the last number of the Osprey, we made 
comments on the **titles of magazines and col- 
lections" apropos of Professor Greeners article 
on **Some Literary Aspects of American Bota- 
ny." We reproduced some of the titles animad- 
verted on by Professor Greene, such as '*Contri- 
butions to the histogenesis of the Caryophyl- 
lales." 

Respecting these Professor Greene has well 
remarked: **By what is assumed in such titles 
every one of them is supremely ridiculous. 
Since contributions means adding to, and histo- 
genesis is the name of a certain vital process 
which, like all other vital processes, man is and 
will forever be powerless to set in motion, it is no 
more possible for a man to make contributions 
to histogenesis than for him to contribute a 
planet to the solar system. And so this author 
of contributions to the histogenesis of the Car- 
yophyllales is assuming, though unwittingly, a 
power that has hitherto been conceded to the 
Author and Giver of Life." 



Again, **to assume the ability of contributing 
to the myxogasters, whether of Maine or any 
other portion of our planet, is to assume super- 
natural powers. Only the Creator can contri- 
bute to the world's aggregate of either Myxo- 
gasters or Gasteromycetes or Euphorbiaceae". 

These are indeed funny titles! 

But we cannot agree with Professor Greene 
on one point, that is, as to the word Contribu- 
tions. Our learned critic thinks that the use of 
that term involves somewhat of arrogance. He 
remarks: **The most pretentious series of scien- 
tific papers that was somewhat early undertaken 
in this country is that entitled ^Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge.* The name 'Con- 
tributions* is one which is rather too high- 
sounding to be chosen by any scientist of over- 
much reserve and diffidence. But the term was 
early intoduced into our botanical literature as 
a heading by the eminent author of *Contribu- 
tions to Botany.* ** 

We cannot concur with him in this. The 
widow who '^contributes** her mite to the **con- 
tribution box** of her church certainly cannot 
be considered to commit an arrogant act. So 
the humble botanist (or ornithologist) who ven- 
tures to make known some observation which, 
he thinks, has not been made before, as a **con- 
tribution** to his science, should be rather com- 
mended for the modesty of his claim than for 
arrogance in assuming a title. But let this 
pass. In almost all other respects we are at 
one with Professor Greene. 

One of the main objections urged by Professor 
Greene against such titles as have been pub- 
lished and their like is their inordinate length 
and the difficulty of condensing or abbreviating 
them in a manner which shall be readily intel- 
ligible. 

He thinks that a short title is much to be pre- 
ferred from such a point of view. The botanists 
have now or have had many periodicals thus 
designated, many named after botanists who 
have become distinguished in their line or at 
least endeared themselves to those who have 
given such names. Among them are the journals 
named Linnaea and Lindenia,Grevillia,Pittonia. 

From the names of these and other journals, 
it would appear that euphony rather than the 
celebrity of a name has been considered in the 
selection of a title. With the exception of Lin- 
naeus, none of the botanists thus commem- 
orated acquired a fame equal to a number that 
have not been so distinguished. 

The principle of the system of nomenclature 
involved in this practice is not bad. If the 
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name of a great botanist is selected with ref- 
erence to that department in which he excelled, 
and was generally acknowledged to excel, the 
scope of a periodical named after him may be 
inferred or at least guessed at from the title. 
It is a pity that ornithologists have not adopted 
such a system, if a short title must be regarded 
as essential, rather than that to which they 
have so frequently resorted. 

A peculiar style for uninomial ornithological 
journals was early inaugurated. The name of 
a bird— /?/r^a — was selected as far back as 1846, 
for a periodical devoted to ornithology; this, 
however, had little influence. But in 1863 a 
quarterly periodical was commenced by several 
eminent British ornithologists and the name 
selected was The Ibis— still surviving, and 
long may it flourish! There was some reason 
for taking the name of a bird formerly and for 
a long time regarded as sacred and around 
which a copious literature had grown up. But 
the principle was liable to abuse, and, in fact, 
has been flagranti)' abused. Many are the 
journals that have been named after birds since 
then, but not with the taste or propriety mani- 
fest in the case of the Idts, We need not 



mention any of them except our own tnagfazine. 
The OsPREY. What is there in the Osprcy that 
its name should be tacked on to a mag'azine? 
Nothing whatever! There is no aptness and 
nothing suggestive. The system is a bad one 
calculated to bring ridicule on the science and 
should no longer be continued. 

There is certainly an advantage in a short 
title for purposes of citation and if one i& 
deemed necessary, the latinized name of a 
master of the science assuredly is more sug-ges- 
tive and more appropriate than that of a bird. 

An ornithological periodical was named after 
the manner in vogue among the botanists as 
early as 1849; it was called after the em- 
inent ornithologist, J. F. Naumann, A'aufnannia. 
This procedure was eminently proper and the 
example might be followed with advantage. 
Why should not such titles as The Wi/sonia^ The 
Audubonia^ The Bairdia^ or some other on the 
same model be used for a magazine devoted to 
American Ornithology? If a wider field is to be 
covered, such names as The Sciateria^ The ^^Va'- 
tonin. The Sharpia, and The Cabanisia suji^gest 
them.selves. At any rate, we hope the senseless 
naming after birds may be abandoned. 



Notes. 



Mimicry among Birds will be a subject for 
investigation of a zoological expedition to the 
Malay peninsula that by the time this number 
of the OSPRKV is out will have arrived there. 
The scientific members of this party will be Mr. 
N. Annandale and Mr. H. C. Robinson, the 
former was one of the Skeat expedition to the 
Siamese Malay States in 1899, and the latter is 
an honorary research assistant in the Zoological 
Department of the University College of I^iver- 
pool. **They intend to settle for a year in the 
native State of Jalor, near the east coast of 
Lower Siam, and to explore the neighborhood of 
Patani and Biseret. Collections will be made in 
all branches of natural history, while one of the 
special objects of the expedition is the study of 
the pre-Malayan tribes of Negrito stock who in- 
habited the center of the peninsula. A thorough 
investigation will also be made of the fauna — 
both living and extinct — of certain very large 
limestone caves which are found in the district, 
and are said to extend for great distances un- 
derground. The birds of the district will also be 
studied, and observations made on mimicry and 
allied phenomena. The ethnographical work 
ought to be interesting, since Jalor is on the 
borderland in which the Siamese and Malay 
race meet." 

A Collection of the Birds ok Ohio has 
been given by Mr. W. L. Hayden of Columbus 
to the Ohio State University. It will be under 
the charge of the Department of Zoology and 
Kntomology. According to a note in Science^ 



**it includes representatives of a large number of 
native birds and is noteworthy from the fact 
that the different species are shown with their 
natural surroundings, nests, eggs and often 
young, as well as old, birds of both sexes. 
Some particularly striking effects are produced 
with the nests of owls and woodpeckers included 
in sections of the trees in which they were con- 
structed. The collection is arranged in forty- 
two handsome cases, finished in oak, and is 
stated to have cost over one thousand dollars in 
its preparation, not counting the time, ingenuity 
and skill which Mr. Hayden has lavished upon 
it.'' 

Birds at a Church Sfc:RVicE. Trinity Meth- 
odist Church, one of the leading churches of this 
city, used as Easter choristers on Sunday sixty 
Canaries and fifty Mocking Birds. The idea 
originated with Miss Rose White Steighag-en, 
the organist. She suggested to the pastor that 
it would be a novelty if the birds could be made 
to render the music. He agreed with her and 
they set to work on last Thursday to secure the 
birds. They visited the various members of the 
congregation and the bird stores of the city, and 
asked for all the birds they had— Canaries or 
Mocking Birds- they did not care which, they 
said. 

Many of the parishioners were curious to 
know what they wanted with the songsters, but 
no amount of questions was sufficient to draw 
the secret either from the organist or the 
preacher. When the congregation filed into 
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church and perceived cages depending- from the 
roof they were surprised. The birds themselves 
appeared to be frightened until the organ 
sounded. Then they appeared to take confi- 
dence, and before the first few notes of the 
prelude had been rendered one of the Canaries 
burst into song. Another took it up almost in- 
stantly, and then another and another, until all 
the birds were singing. 

After that, during the entire service, sermon 
and all, the birds kept the church filled with 
their music — the Mocking Birds, with their 
stronger voices, doing particularly well. Mem- 
bers of the church are now discussing the advi- 
sability of continuing the birds as a regular 
feature. — Atiatita Paper, 

Thk Birds of North and Middle America 
by Mr. Ridgway is now being rapidly set up by 
the printers of the Government Printing Office, 
and the first part will be ready for publication 
early in the summer. The full title will be as 
follows: 

The Birds \ of | North and Middle America: \ a 
descriptive catalogue | of the | higher groups, 
genera, species, and subspecies of birds | known 
to occur in North America, from the | Arctic 
I^ands to the Isthmus of Panama I the West 
Indies and other islands ] of the Caribbean Sea, 
and the | Galapagos Archipelago. | By | Robert 
Ridgway, | Curator, Division of Birds. ' — Part 
I. I Fringillidae. | Washington: ; G. P. 6. | 1901. 

The proposed scope of the work is given in 
a long preface from which we extract enough to 
satisfy in part the curiosity of the readers of the 
OSPRKY. 

**Although preparations for the present work 
have been more or less actively conducted for 
some twenty years past, as time and opportunity 
permitted, the actual work of putting together 
the vast amount of material accumulated during 
that period was not begun until September, 1894, 
when the author was directed by Dr. G. Brown 
Goode, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in charge of the National Museum, 
to consider of paramount importance among his 
official duties the task of **making available, 
through publication, the results of the ornitho- 
logical work of the Government, as represented 
in the collections of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion.** The labor of collating references per- 
taining to more than 3,000 species of birds, veri- 
fying citations of original descriptions, measur- 
ing many thousands of specimens, and other 
time-consuming details connected with the pre- 
paration of such a work has necessarily delayed 
tie beginning of its publication; but most of 
t lis drudgery having been disposed of, it is 
hoped that future progress may be more rapid. 

'*In the following pages the attempt is made 
to describe every species and subspecies, or defi- 
nable form, of bird found on the continent of 
North America, from the arctic districts to the 
eastern end of the Isthmus of Panama, together 
with those of the West Indies and other islands 
of the Caribbean Sea (except Trinidad and 
Tobago), and the Galapagos Archipelago; intro- 
duced, and naturalized species being included 
as well as accidental or casual visitors. 



**The classification presented is essentially 
that of the most recent and advanced author- 
ities, with such minor modifications as in the 
judgment of the present author seems desirable. 
The imperfection of our knowledge concerning 
the internal structure of many groups of birds, 
however, makes an entirely satisfactory classi- 
fication impossible at the present time, and that 
here adopted must therefore be considered as 
provisional only. An entirely sound classifica- 
tion of the birds is a matter of the future, re- 
quiring vastly extended investigations in the 
field of avian anatomy and the expenditure of 
an enormous amoimtof time and labor in elabo- 
rating the results. 

"Some eflFort has been made to establish the 
proper terminology of the higher groups, no 
fixed rule having been followed in this respect, 
and the law of priority, so rigidly applied to 
genera and species, quite generally ignored. 
The synonymy of those higher groups, as given, 
is by no means complete, however, but little 
time being available for its compilation. 

**The matter of determining the limits of 
families and genera among birds is one of great 
difficulty, especially among thePasseres; partly 
because such groups are often not clearly defined, 
but also because the material necessary for de- 
termining such questions is not always avail- 
able. The question of what constitutes a 
*'family'* or a '*genus** being involved, and, 
moreover, one concerning which there is much 
difi^erence of opinion among systematists, the 
author's views may be stated, in order to make 
clear the principles which have been his guide 
in the present work. 

**Accepting evolution as an established fact — 
and it is difficult to understand how anyone 
who has studied the subject seriously can by 
any possibility believe otherwise — there are no 
'*hard and fast lines," no gaps, or **missing 
links'* in the chain of existing animal forms 
except as they are caused by the extinction of 
certain intermediate types; therefore, there can 
be no such group as a family or genus (nor any 
other for that matter) unless it is cut ofl^ from 
other groups by the existence of such a gap; 
because unless th«s isolated it can not be defined, 
and therefore has no existence in fact. These 
gaps being very unequally distributed, it neces- 
sarily follows that the groups thus formed are 
very unequal in value; sometimes alternate 
links in the chain may be missing; again, 
several in continuous sequence are gone, while 
occasionally a series of several or even numer- 
ous links may be intact. It thus happens that 
family or generic groups seem very natural or 
homogeneous, because the range of generic or 
specific variation is not great and there is no 
near approach to the characters of another co- 
ordinate group, while others seem very artificial 
or heterogenous because among the many 
generic or specific forms none seem to have 
dropped out, and therefore, however great the 
range of variation in structural details, no divi- 
sion into trenchant groups is practicable — not 
because extreme division would result, but sim- 
ply because there can be no proper definition of 
groups which do not exist. In short, no group, 
whether of generic, family, or higher rank, can 
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be valid unless it can be defined by characters 
which serve to disting^tiish it from every other. 

**In g-roups of wide g-eographic range it is 
of course necessary to have all its components 
in hand in order to determine its limits and the 
number and boundaries of its subdivisions, for 
what seem distinct families of genera within the 
limits of a fauna may, when all the forms of an 
entire continent or zoogeographic **region'* or 
the world at large, are examined, be found to be 
connected by intermediate **extralimitar* forms. 
Sometimes, however, this test proves exactly 
the reverse to be true. Therefore, in the present 
work the families and genera recognized have 
not been based on the species belonging to 
North and Middle America alone, but on all 
others that were available, so far as time per- 
mitted." 

A Collection of the Birds of Michigan 
in the University of Michigan has been re- 
arranged. *'The birds that are natives of 
Michigan are in three cases on the ea»t side of 
the bird room. Those in the case farthest 
north are birds to be found north of Ann Arbor, 
those in the middle case birds in the neighbor- 
hood, and those in the third case birds living to 
the south of Ann Arbor. 

**The west side of the bird room is occupied 
with cases containing specimens from many 
diflFerent parts of the world. These are scienti- 
fically arranged. Besides the specimens in the 
cases, thirty-six bird groups have been ar- 
ranged. These are mounted in their natural 
surroundings, often with nests, eggs and young. 
Each group is a picture of bird life. In addi- 
tion to the mounted specimens in the bird room 
of the museum, the University possesses nearly 
four thousand skins for use in scientific study 
in the class room.'* 

A Columbarium at Wood's Holl. — It seems 
that investigations at the '*Marine Biological 
Laboratory, Wood's Holl,'* are not to be con- 
fined to the inhabitants of the sea. The eminent 
director. Prof. O. C. Whitman, has just pub- 
lished, in Science for April 5, a report on **Nat- 
ural History Work'* at the station and gives 
some unexpected news especially interesting to 
ornithologists which we reproduce. Inasmuch 
as the remarks — that the * 'pigeon group" has 
between four and five hundred wild species" — 
has been interpreted by more than one to be 
descriptive of the Wood's Holl columbarium, it 
is not superfluous to explain that it is evidently 
only a general statement respecting our present 
knowledge of the order, and has nothing to do 
with the columbarium; we may add that in 1893 
Salvadori recognized **4S8 [ species) besides 27 
of a more doubtful character", and of these 42 
species were not represented by skins even in 
the surprisingly rich collection of the British 
Museum. - Editors. 

**Animal behavior has engaged the allention 
of a number of investigators, led by Ix)eb, 
Wheeler, Thomdike and others. The demand 
for instruction followed the development of 
various lines of research, and the courses in 
general physiology and animal psychology were, 



so to speak, spontaneous inevitables. The course 
in nature study, introduced for the first time last 
summer, furnished a typical illustration of the 
convergence of interests now cooperatiiij;- at the 
Laboratory. Although the case only num- 
bered fifteen members, over thirty investig^ators 
contributed to the instruction given, and a larg-e 
share of the lectures, laboratory work and field 
studies were Of the nature of research. Indeed. 
problems and demonstrations drawn from origi- 
nal work actually in progress, and presented by 
the investigators themselves, characterized the 
course throughout. 

**In the further development of this course in 
natural history, we are looking forward to 
hoped-for facilities far beyond our present re- 
alizations. The creation of a Natural History 
Farm at Wood's Holl may be somewhat remote 
still, nevertheless the project is entertained, 
and a small step has already been taken in an- 
ticipation. The columbarium now under culti- 
vation is, I venture to hope, the first instalment 
of such a farm. This collection of pig-eons, al- 
ready the largest of the kind in existence, and 
rapidly increasing b^' accessions from all parts 
of the world, was undertaken with several endi» 
in view. The pigeon group, containing* bet'ween 
four and fi\e hundred wild species, and not less 
than one hundred and fifty domestic species or 
varieties, offers one of the most favorable fields 
for the comparative study of variation and for 
experimentation in dealing with the problems 
of heredity and evolution. While the principal 
aim in making the collection was the investiga- 
tion of problems, the farm project has been kept 
steadily in view. The columbarium would form 
one section of the farm, and exemplify its uses 
and unique advantages for every side of natural 
history". 



A LiVK Dominica PakkoT has been 
by the Zoological Society of London 
menagerie, and has been entered as the ' 
Amazon {Chrysotis aui^usta).'''' It is a fi 
and the species is destined apparently to 
extinct in the not distant future. The 
had an example once before, in 1865. 
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Thk Dkath of Audubon Whkki.ock 
RiD(;wAV, son of Robert Ridgway, occurred in 
Chicago, February 22, 19()1, in his twenty-fourth 
year, he having been born May 15, 1877, in 
Washington, I). C. He had recently become es- 
pecially interested in the study of ornithology, 
and was well acquainted with the birds of the 
eastern states and Florida, having collected 
many specimens in the latter state during- a 
winter's visit. In November last he was ap- 
pointed Assistant in the Department of Ornitho- 
logy at the Field Columbian Museum, and en- 
tered upon his dutieswilh great enthusiasm. In 
February he conlmctcd a bad cold which devel- 
oped into pneumonia, from which he died on 
the 22nd. 

C. W. R 
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Ospreys Wanted- 

The OspiiEY Company wante nuDibers 
of the OsPREY for October and December, 
1&96« A yearns subscription will he given 
for each number, 

Adtlre»s Ospkey Company, 321 and 
323 4i Street, N. W„ Washington, D. C. 



FOLIAGE GRA88Efe^, &c., 

FOR MOUNTING I11RD8, 

IN8ECTH A]SI> MA MM A LB 

As used at South Kinsiti^tou, New York a.nd 
principal Museums, Es^t [mates g'iveu. 

MR. H- MINTORN & MRS. M06RIDGE, 

39 West ggth Street, 
New York. 
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in each town to rifle and exhibit a sample igor model 
bicycle of our manufactnre. YOU CAN MAKE $10 TO 
$30 A WEEK besides having a wheel to ride for yourself. 

l90IModelsS±'n;;^:$IOto$l8 
'00&'99Models«'a'^.$7to$l2 

500 Second Hand Wheefs^co «. co 

takeu in trade by our Chicago rtrtail Morti^ «Pd lU vPO 



ay i^ood as ntw 

We ship auy bicycle ON APPROVAL to 

anyone without a cent deposit in adi-anvi^ and allow 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL, ^^^y 

no risk in orr^ering from tis, as you do not need to paj^ 
m cent if the bicycle does not suit you. 

MiiflT DIIV ^ wheel until you have written for our 
^^. ,nill_DUl FACTORV PRICES and F«E£ iRrAL OfFEa. 
This libera] oflFer lias never btca equaled and is a guarantee of 
_. . the mmlity of otir wtittls. 
__ ,_. iNT « rtliable per^n in each town to distribute catalofnies for us In 
cxcbanjfc lor a bi cycle. Write today for free catalogue «ad our special oflfcr, 

J. L. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago. 



for oafe or Excfianoe 

Strictly first-class Southern Sea-birds* Eg-gs 
in Sets with full and accurate data, yiz^ 

American 

Oystercatcher^ 

Royal Tern, Willet, 

Wilson's Plover, Clapper 

Rati, Brown Pelican, Lang^hing' 

Gull, Foiiter's Tern, Black 

Skimmer. Boat-tail 

Crackle, and 

many 

Others, very cheap for 

DR. M. T. CLECKLEY, 

459 Green Street, 

Aus^usta, Qa, 



WALTER F. WEBB, 

ALBION, NEW YORK. 

Always has for sale hundreds of fine specimens 

of interest to Ornithologists and Oologlsta, 

as well as books, stippliea and back 

numbers of publications. Our little 

Manual of 100 pages is still the 

handiest thing you can have. 

Prices all eggs and akins, and contains an 

immense lot of other practical infomaation. 

Only 15 cents. Correspondence a pleasure. Let 

us hear from you. 
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^ be jForcster. _ 

During the coining: Year THE FORESTER, 

iii the Illustrated Monthly Ma|:^azine of the Arneri- 
I can Forestry Associatlont will be more interest- 
\ inf,^ atid vahmble than ever before. No one who 
' cares for tree* or life in the woods, or who is 
I interested in tUe movemerit to encourai^e the 
[Preservation and care of the forests ^honld be 

without it. 

Ainonjf the contributors are Gifford Ptnchot* 
(Chief of the U. S. Division of Forestry; Dr. B. 

E* Feriiow, Dean of the Hew York State C^lleg:e 
'of Forestry; Henry Gannett, Geographer of the 

U, S. Geolog'ical Survey; Dr. John Gilford; Prof* 

Henry S, Graves, of the Yale Forest School; Dn 
' C, A* Schenck^ of BUtniore, N* Cr, Hon. James 

Wilson » Secretary of A^^riciiltnre; Prof. Wm. R. 

Dudley, of Stanford University, CaU; Prof. N. 

S* ShaJer, of Harvard Universaty; and many 
j^ others of note and anthority on their specialties. 
Besides a number of contrihnted articles, each 
' issue of the Ma^^azine will contain a record of 

legislation touching- the interests of the country^s 

^ forei^ts (nf which there will probably be a g:reat 

J deal dnring^ the comiji^^ year} with editorial 

[ comments, and reviews of recent publications 

by the mo.4t competent experts. Each nnmber 

is handsomely illust rated » For a s^aniple copy 
[ send a two cent stamp to 



^be BMant milorlb- 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL Of POPULAR BOTANY, 
Bright, Readable and In struct Eve, 



EDITED BY 

F. H. KNOWLTON and CHARLES LOUIS POLLARD. 



The first number of Volnme IV will appear J 
January 1, 1901, with another associate, ^nd^ 
will contain 16 pag-es, ilhustrated, tog^ether with 
a monthly supplement of 8 pag^es devoted to a ^ 
series of popular articles on the Families of . 
Flowering Plants, also profusely jHus-trated* 
I This course will be just what is needed by tho^e 1 
who desire some knowledj^c of the flowering' 
plants, but who have neither time nor incline- | 
tion for the study of ordinary* text-books. 



'iU2 Fonul couth ^t* S. IV,, 

WHslifnf^ton, D. C< 

. THE FORESTER is .sent to members of the 

^ Americaa ForeMry Association free of charge- 
Antutal niembt^rship dues, S2.WI. Life member- 

' ship, $l.iMh Sustain in K^ nieiubership, S25 per 
year. The association is engaged in work which 
is of the R'f'eatc'it importance, and for the pro- 
gress of which all the moral and tinancial sup- 

. port obtainable is needed. 

To join the Association address the Strtriary, 
202 Fourteenth Street S, W., 

Washington, D. C. 

CHOICE NORTH DAKOTA SETS. 



TfiB SubscnptJon Price of Plant World is t/n changed / ' 
0U£ DOLUR PER YEMB. 



Send in your subscriptions promptly, and i 
make sure of welcome reading twelve manths in ^ 
the year. 

Address all communications to 

THE PIAKT MORLD C0MPA5Y, 

IP. O. 303C 33-4. 

WASHtNQTON, O. i 
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IS THE OLDEST PUBLICATION IN AMERfCA. 
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^^Conniry Gndlemen'* ia the leaiiin^ Airricullnrai 
newsipaper in America* and in soUcilinM; iidvertiaing 
for its columns I it umkes its strongest hit in the fof* 
lowini|i5 stiitcua**nt: *'As to quantity of errculatioD it 
publishes many more *Want Ads' than all dhfr 
palters cfwihinffL You doubtless know what ft 
Want Ad' circulation must be and ahmys ia?^* 

From th ia same s tan d |>oi n t Tn e t)o i jx* t«T* h rn n k 
among pubUi*ation!!i devote^l not only to L>riiitht>lo^' 
but Naturul History a.** well, i« iilentical to timl oV 
the CouxTHv Gkntlkmick among agricultural publi* 
cations. 

TnK OoloidBthas ^eryftiw half-tones and contain!^ 
only 16 pages each isaue— one' half of which are ad- 
Tertvanln(^» 

During the past fifteen j'ears, (The Qotcwiijffr'* 
afTc) r n an y hu pe lior ' * H ir d " pu bl icatio na and msotn 
of nifcrior ones have droppcfl by the way. Thh 
05 LOG 1ST, liowever, is still iflfitied eHch mooth and 
a ^niple copy of a recent issue can always be 
obtained by achli-essing a postal to 

FRANK W, LATTIN, Publisher, 

ALBION, N. Y* 
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